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Peace News 


Jack Smith reports from Washington 


The great march 


“JT have a dream that one day on the 
red hills of Georgia the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former slave- 
owners will be able to sit down toge- 
ther at the table of brotherhood. I 
have a dream that one day even the 
state of Mississippi, a state sweltering 
with the people’s injustice, sweltering 
with the heat of oppression, will be 
transformed into an oasis of freedom 
and justice. I have a dream that my 
four little children will one day live in 
a nation where they will not be judged 
by the colour of their skin, but by the 
content of their character. This is our 
hope. This is the faith that I go back 
to the South with - with this faith we 
will be able to hew out of the moun- 
fain of despair a stone of hope.” 


The words are those of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, President of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, speaking 
at the Lincotn Memorial at the climax of 
the great march on Washington on August 
28. Jack Smith reports : 


It was not so much a march as a refer- 
endum for freedom and jobs - directed to 
the conscience of the United States by a 
quarter of a million workers and students, 
black and white, demanding by their sheer 
presence, dignity and devotion to demo- 
cracy that freedom and opportunity be 
granted now to twenty million Negro 
Americans and the millions of unemployed. 


In Washington on August 28 the true re- 
presentatives of American democracy were 
found, not in the Capitol or White House, 
but at the Lincoln Memorial, where the 
nation’s Jargest non-violent protest demon- 
stration took place under the auspices of 
ten civil rights, labour and religious organ- 
isations. 

America, and perhaps the world, has never 
seen so dignified and determined an out- 
pouring of creative dissatisfaction. Not one 
ugly incident marred the huge gathering; 
not one voice was raised in hatred. And 
yet not one demonstrator appeared willing 
to accept anything less than a total up- 
heaval in an American way of life that has 
relegated one out of every ten of its citizens 
to the evil bondage of racial segregation 
and joblessness. The drama was unforget- 
able. The nation may never be quite the 
same, 

There was criticism, however, from several 
civil rights leaders and from many par- 
ticipants over the demonstration’s apparent 
lack of militancy. Very little latitude was 
left to the assemblage by the organisers for 
any individual or group action outside the 
context of an extremely rigid programme. 
Speeches - with few exceptions - were 
uniformly without the fire that has char- 
acterised the civil rights movement in the 
South, John Lewis, youthful chairman of 
the Student Non-Violent Co-ordinating 
Committee, was ordered at the last minute 
to delete, portions of his militant speech 
after the Most Rev. Patrick O’Boyle, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Washing- 
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Classified 


Terms: with order, 6d per word, min. 4s 
(Box Nos. 1s extra). Please do not send aiamps in 
Deyment except for odd peace. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for remalts. Smalla rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
Ment rates on ater to Advertisement Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Jedonian Road, London, N.1. 


Holidays 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, private hotel, 


luiet part of sea-front, 7-9 i kc - 
#., M. and H. Hather. FEY ee 


Personal 


Adult school groups (350 in Britain) meet for mutual 
education and friendly discussion (often in members’ 
homes). Write National Adult School Union, 35 
Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


All types of community settlements being set up in 
UK and overseas. Write Box 230. is , 


Christian pacifist, 18, seeks companion, wishes under- 
take independent countryside tour, campaigning, 
educational, Survey opportunities. Wehicle preferred, 
enthusiasm essential. Box No. 234. 


Coascientious objectors to further service in the 
armed forces seeking information as to their position 


are asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service, etc., when writing to the Secretary of the 
Continuing Committee of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifeld, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes mss.) shert- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 
N.Il. ENT 3324. 


Extra income when you read new book, ‘‘ Making 
Money With Your Typewriter." Not copy typing. 
Interesting, profitable advice/guidance. 95 Gd post 
free, Capital Publishers, Dept. S2, 47 Fleet St., 
London, E.C.4. ; 
Family planning. Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
St., Brighton. ; ; ; 
Housmans fast cheap poster printing. 50 size 20 in. 
x 15 in. for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on request, 
5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, 
London, N.1. TER 4473, 

Help them to read Peace News. ¢ 
requests for Peace News from struggling peace 
workers and organisations overseas. Can you help? 
38s. pays for a year's supply. Subscription Dept., 
PN. 5 Caledonian Rd., ings Cross, N.i. TER 
4473. 

Peace News and Housmans Bookshop are open 
9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, to 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. Visitors and voluntary helpers always 
welcome. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, London, 
N.1. TER 4473. 


We receive many 


Russian Iessona wanted, mainly conversation. Hamp- 
stead area preferred. Box 233. 


Typist seeks work at home, envelopes and post 
cards addressed, personal reminder service, copy 
typing, details and terms on request to Cedric J. 
Dann, 125 George Borrow Road, Norwich, Norfolk, 
NOR 41G. 


War Resisters International welcomes gifts of foreign 
stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Mdx. 


Publications 


“* Der Grosse Marsch von San Franzisko sach 
Moskau,” by one of the Gernnan marchers. 28 
pages, photos, 1s 6d. Order from Reiner Steinweg, 
4925 Hohenhausen, bei Lemgo, Germany. | 


For Children. ‘‘ The Greenwooders"* (Geoffrey 
Palmer and Noel Lioyd). Humour, excitement, no 
yoen From all bookshops, (Dennis Dobson, 
12s 6d.) 


Liberié, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a year post 
free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Kings Cross, London, N.1}. 


The Bookniks, quarterly, $2.50. Sample copy 50c. 
Creative opportunties to work for peace, especially 
through programmes of UN and related agencies. 
Also invite art, letters, verse, music, by contributors 
all ages. Alice L. Wood, Editor, GPO Box 1004, 
Brooklyn I, N.Y. 


Situations vacant 


Bromiley. Home help 5 mornings weekly. Anarcho- 
pacifist house. 4 children. Good pay. RAV 1991. 


Harvesters needed, accommodation and pocket 


‘““On the Beach "’ 
Apply : 


campaigning 
Geo. H. Dixon, 
Dringhoe Grange, Beeford, Driffield. Tel: Skipsea 
207. 


money provided. 
when not harvesting. 


Part-time regional organiser needed for B. Anglian 
Region. Own transpert an advantage. Yearly hon- 
orarium paid. Replies to FE, Kent, Mighfields, 
Norfolk Rd., Turvey, Bedford. 


Peace News Christmas card dept. (Endsleigh Cards), 
needs full-time temporary paid assistants Sept.-Dec. 
Practical ability and accuracy essential. Send details 
to general manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 


N.1. TER 4473. 

Situations wanted 

Indian, good education, experience, social, tnter- 
national work seeks opening London area, Box 229. 


Young male seeks useful social work. Knowledge of 
shorthand and government. Own typewriter. GCE O 
and A levels. Box 232, 


Accommodation wanted 


Student teacher, married, two children, seeks cheap 
accommodation, S.E, London area, before October. 
Anything considered. Doncaster, Ashwell, Baldock, 
Herts. 


For sale 


Print slogans on mail. Campaign rubber a 
Details: Josephs, 10 Lenwade Road, Birmingham 32. 


Stationery for personal, group or office use, Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (The PN booknellers), 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


D I 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

2 complete as possible we urge organisers to 
Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 


Bature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisoment. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting. Sale or return, from Circulation 
Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


6 September, Friday 


Londoa, N.W.3: 8 p.m. 25 Elsworthy Rd. 
for Glasgow to London marchers. All welcome, 
adm. 4s., refreshments free. C'ttee of 100. 


6-7 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Woelwich : Loca! clothing and cash appeals. Help 
@rgently needed with leafleting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991. OXFAM. 


6-8 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Rhyl: “On the Beach." YCND summer holiday 
project. 


7-8 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Party 


Merseyside: Weekend school. Tutor: S. Broad- 
bridge. Total cost meals: 10s. Bring sleeping bag 
or blankets. Details: Mrs. P, Duncan, 7 Westdale 
Rd., Rockferry, Birkenhead. CND. 

7-21 Sept, Sat-Sat 

Wanceuver-Berlin§ peace walkers Norway-Sweden. 
79 Oslo; 10 Vinterbru; 11 Elvestad; 12 Mysent 
13° Orje; 14 Holmedal; 15 Arjand: 16 Sillerud: 
17 Langserud; 18 Borgvik; 19 Valberg: 20-21 


Karlstad. Details c/o Folkereisning Mot Krig, Kr. 
Augusts gt. 19, Oslo. 


7 September, Saturday 


Birmingham: 7.30 a.m. Hall of Memory. Coach 
for final day anti-Polaris march, London. SEL 
1863. C'ttee of 100. 


FREE “21’40” 

BOOKMARKS! 

Send 6d postage only, with 

your name and address, to 
BRONTE BOOKS, 81 MAIN ST. 
HAWORTH, YORKSHIRE 

You will receive 25 FREE bookmarks 


HARPENDEN SEPTEMBER 14 


Canon Collins and George Clark on 
“Further Steps to Peace.” Songs by 
the Swankie sisters. Chairman: N. W. 
Pirie, FRS. Large Public Hall, 8 p.m. to 
J] p.m. Coffee and biscuits. Harpen- 
den CND. 


Bradford: 3 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Melbourne 


Pl. Garden party and bring and buy sale, CND. 
Bristol: 10.30 a.m. onwards, RAF _ Recruiting 
Centre, Colston Ave. Anti-recruiting demonstration. 
C'ttee of 100. 

Coventry: 8.30 a.m. Priory St. Baths, Pool 
Meadow. Coach for final day anti-Polaris march, 
London. SEL 1863. C'ttee of 100. 

Finchley to Lambeth: Final day of anti-Polaris 


march from Glasgow. Assemble 10 a.m. Hampstead 
Heath extension (junc. of Hampstead Way and 
Corringham Rd. Tube: Golders Green.) Route: 
Finchley Rd., Baker St., Oxford St. (unch break 
2-3. p.m. Marble Arch), Oxford St., Regent St., 
Whitehall, Westminster Bridge, Westminster Bridge 
Rd., Kennington Rd., Lambeth Rd. to the Imperial 
War Museum, C'ttee of 100. 


London, N.W.6: 2-4.30 p-m. Emmanue! Parish Hall, 
10! Mili Lane, Kilburn. Book sale. CND. 


S.W.1: 100 Rochester Row, Victoria. 
to end the Holy Loch-Westminster march. 


London, 
Dance 
YCND. 


Southampton : 
Inn on Common. 


Cowherds 
Collection 


10 am. to 6 pm. Nr. 
Silent vigil for peace, 


for Freedom from Hunger. AJI welcome. SoF. 
8 September, Sunday 
BBC Home Service: The Week's Good Cause. 


Appeal on behalf of IVS. 
London, N.1; 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, King’s 


Cross. Order of the Great Companions, Pandit 
Usharbudh Arya. 
London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Place (ft. of 


Lower Regent St.). CND. 


10 September, Tuesday 


Bolton: 7.30 p.m. YMCA, Deansgate. NW Re- 
gional speaker. Al! from Bolton district invited. 
CND 


Poster parade. 


1 2 September, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone Jane Sugarman: ‘‘ My Work at 
Claybury.’* PPU. 


until 14 September 


Brighton: Liberal Party Conference campaigning. 
Tel.: Brighton 27835. CND. 


13-14 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Deptford: Local clothing and cash appeals. Help 
urgently needed with leafleting and launching local 
groups. RAV 1991. OXFAM. 


14-16 Sept, Sat-Mon 


Southend and district: PPU film van touring out- 
door showings to shoppers, trippers and industrial 
district. Contact L1. riffths, 39 Parkside, West- 
cliffe-on-Sea. 


14 September, Saturday 


Biggin Hill, Kent: 2.30 p.m. onwards. Battle of 
Britain Airshow. Bring your own leaflets to distri- 
bute. CND. 

Bristol: Protests against army recruiting drive on 
the downs. Phone 46044 or 33459. CND and 
C'ttee of 100. 

North Shields: 10.45 a.m. Northumberland Sq. 
Assemble for protest march to Newcastle. CND. 


15 September, Sunday 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan & 
Edgars). Poster parade. Westminster CND. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: is extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE - one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


& Caledonian Read, London, N.1 


Please mmeert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


T enclose P.O. vatue...............0.. 


NAME..........cccssccoecsseseecsseneaces 
ADDRESG.........ccocescrsceseceeereses 


Dees Pere 


Cece cocasecnc sees ns aceeeseee Se CESS OOE RES EEES 


16 September, Monday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Can we educate for non-violent 


living? + the schoolchild. Marjorie Mitchell, FoR/ 
London, W.C.1.: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. WRI 


Triennial Conference - report and views from rep. 
Hilda Morris. Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


17 September, Tuesday 
London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends Hse., Euston 


Rd. (rm. 16) Paul Oestreicher of BBC wil] be there. 
All welcome. Christian Group C’ttee of 100, 


18 September, Wed 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Lower Fore St., Congrega- 


tional Church Hall, Report on WRI conference, 
Tony Smythe. PPU. 
London, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Burgh Hse. Well Walk 


(continuation of Flask Walk). 
Barnaby Martin, C'ttee of 100. 


19 September, Thursday 


London, E.t11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Malcolm Smith, PPU. 


20 September, Friday 


Ebbw Vale, Mon: 7 p.m. Workmen's Hall. Public 
a Speakers Donald Soper and Elaine Morgan. 


20-21 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Enfield, Middx: Intensive CND campaigning at 
Anfield Show: vigils, poster parades, public mtgs, 
etc. Help invited from all peace organisations. 
Details, Jim Crace, 12 Conway Gdns, Enfield. 


21-22 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Shamley Green, nr. Guildford : Weekend school at 


Supporters mtg. 


The Hallams, lunchtime Sat. to teatime Sun.: 
“Peace and a Labour Government."' Speakers 
include: Joyce Butler, MP, Frank AlJlaun, MP, 


Stephen Swingler, MP. Fee £2 Ss. 
ae Messer, 78 Blenheim Cres., 


28 Sept-4 Oct 


Scarborough : Labour Party Conference. CND cam- 
paigning. Tel Cottingham 45477, 


30 September, Monday 


Scarborough: 7.30 p.m. Concert Room, Public 
Library, Vernon Rd. Public mtg. Speakers: Fenner 
Brockway, MP, Joyce Butler, MP, Harold Davies, 
MP, Anthony Greenwood, MP, John Horner, Emrys 
Hughes, MP, Ann Kerr, Dr. Donald Soper. Chair. 
Frank Allaun, MP. LPF. 


5-6 Oct, Sat-Sun 


10s deposit to 
South Croydon. 


Birmingham: National Conference of YCND. 
Details : NYCND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 

Stoke Prior, nor. Bromsgrove: Regional weekend 
school. Avoncroft College. Fee: £2 10s. 10s 


deposit to John Eldridge, c/o West Midlands CND, 
Burlington Hall, Aston, Birmingham 6 


7-13 October, Mon-Sat 


Birmingham : Peace week. Various activities. Details 
later. A working group initiative. YCND, CND, 
C'ttee of 100. 


12-13 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham: Outer Circle march, Accommodation 


provided - contact John Bolen, 207 Thimblemill 
Lane, Nechells Green, B’ham 7. A Working Group 
initiative. YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 


21-27 October, Mon-Sun 


CND. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


Falmouth: 8.30 p.m. 
CND. : 
West Wickham, Kent: Thursday mtgs. resumed this 
week at 70 Pickhurst Rise. CND. 


Fridays 

Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ La Boheme "’ coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtgs. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. FPriends' Mtg. Hae., Ship St. 
Picnic Junch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.3t 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Angtican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Peliowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham: 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. and 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery). Mass 
Sanity selling. YCND. 

Croydon: Freedom from hunger tea stall all day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


Leicester : 10 a.m., Gaumont Cinema, Market Place. 
Peace News selling. Volunteers welcome. Contact 
David Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd., Tel 21958. 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tubo Stn. 
peace News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rat. 


London, W.111 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golbora Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. VWolin- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 

Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 


Operation Fallex °63, Details to come. 


on the Moor. Public még. 


Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 

Oxford: 10 a.m.-! p.m. and 2-4 p.m. Carfax. 
Peace News selling volunteers welcome. Contact 


A. T. R. Hooker, 37 Preachers Lane, St. Ebbes. 
Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's) 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 
Wells, Somerset: Stall in Market PI. 
** Sanity’, ‘‘ Peace News", also amal] ‘‘ junk " 
section. Unwanted small articles welcomed. 
Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
fet Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
Twickenham: 11 a.m, Kings Head, Twickeahmm 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, canvass- 
ing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
chiehal] St. Open air mtg. CND. 

London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Comer, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 
Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Wellington *’ Resi- 
dents’ Lounge, Bromsgrove St./Bristol St. corner. 
Open discussion migs., refreshments, CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 


Literature, 


papeed ecople in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS 
Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m. Garston workshop. 


Canvassing, selling. CND, YCND. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this™—> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


ADDRESS ............ 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn21 


A year’s work-and 
the CND bookstall 
is part of the scene 


Walter van Tinteren, its founder and 
organiser, writes about the Sutton and 
Cheam, Surrey, ND bookstall (the joint 
effort of Committee of 100, YCND and 
CND supporters), now nearly a year old. 


A bookstall is rewarding. But it’s also hard 
slog, because being so much in the public 
eye it must never close, rain, hail or shine. 
We chose one of the nicest spots in town. 
The Cock Hotel, right in the centre of 
Sutton, had recently been demolished and 
the finishing touches were being put to a 
new parade of shops, whose wide, piazza- 
like pavement occupied the site. The stall 
was to be right at one end, where a charge 
of obstruction would have been ridiculous 
and where we would not be too near a 
paper seller whose pitch was on the corner. 
(We soon made very good friends with him, 
and when the Black Paper was published 
he stocked it too.) 


[t had been decided that on the first day 
supporters of the Committee of 100 would 
mount the stall at 10 am. and members of 
CND and YCND would arrive at once to 
support it throughout the day, 


Clive Allison had made an exhaustive study 
of the Statute Books and found that a local 
authority needed to resort to quite some 
formality, including the cbtaining of a 
counter-signature from the Secretary of 
State, before it could make regulations re- 
stricting activities such as our bookstall. So 
we got ready to quote Section 5 of the 
Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act of 1916, and determined to be 
pretty non-violently assertive about our 
implied rights under it. 


We nevertheless felt we should start off by 
at least getting to the site of our choice. 
Accordingly we made our way on that 
sunny October morning to a little alley 
between the shops opposite the spot. At 
what seemed to be the right moment we 
dashed across the road, quickly set up the 
stall, and assumed nonchalant attitudes. 
Supporters who had been in readiness close 
by then converged on the stall and every- 


Lambrakis: police 
chief charged 


In Salonika the public prosecutor has sum- 
moned 17 police officers on charges of 
“abuse of power and violation of their 
duty to a criminal degree.” 

The charges arise from incidents in 
Salonika last May when Mr. Gregory Lam- 
brakis was killed. The officers include 
Lieut.-Gen. Constantine Mitsos, inspector 
of gendarmerie in Northern Greece, and 
Col. Efthimios Kamoutsis, director of 
Salonika’s police force. These two officers 
have already been relieved of their posts 
pending the results of the magistrate’s en- 
quiry into Mr. Lambrakis’ death. 

The 17 officers appeared before the invest- 
igating magistrate on August 30. Four 
people are already in prison on charges of 
murder and being moral instigators in the 
murder of Mr. Lambrakis who was knocked 
down by a motor-cycle as he left a peace 
rally in Salonika on May 22. The motor- 


cyclist, Spyros Kotzamanis, has been 
charged. with murder and his pillion pas- 
senger, Emmanuel Emmanuilides, with 
complicity. 


Second Lieutenant Emmanuel Kapelonis, of 
Salonika police, and Mr. Xenophon Yos- 
mas, chairman of a right-wing organisation, 
have been charged as moral instigators of 
the murder, 


CAN WE EDUCATE 
for 
NON-VIOLENT LIVING? 


lecture and discussion meetings at Con- 
regational Church Hall, Lower Fore 
t., N.9, at 8 p.m. 
Sept 16 “ The School Child” 
MARJORIE MITCHELL 


Sept 23 Follow-up discussion 
Sept 30 “ The Adolescent ” 
ANTHONY WEAVER 


body counted the minutes during which we 
were becoming a going concern. 


After a while some Empire Loyalists set up 
a small table nearby and gave out leaflets. 
We worried about that quite a bit. If there 
was going to be trouble, the odds were that 
all subversive elements (including ourselves) 
would be cleared from the pavement. Soon 
their chief marched smartly over to our 
stall and bought Peace News. One of our 
number then went over to their stall and 
took one of cach of their leaflets. This 
exchange of tomahawks established an un- 
easy peace. When they packed up they 
came over and had a friendly chat, during 
which both sides lied hugely about the suc- 
cess of their day’s work, and, nearly for- 
getting themselves and wishing each other 
luck, said goodbye. We never saw them 
again, 

During the afternoon the Mayor of Sutton 
and Cheam came along, stood around look- 
ing really unhappy for a while, then went 
away. We never saw him again either. 

In those first weeks we noticed some funny 
reactions. People would go all jerky as 
they went by. Some would scoff, carefully, 
as they got safely past. Sometimes people 
would come up enthusiastically to look at 
the new stall, only to veer away sharply, 
faces contorted with shock as they saw the 
literature we were selling. Sutton is very 
conservative. 


Sales were at first almost entirely to sup- 
porters, but “ Ban the Bomb” is becoming 
respectable, and we now sell to the general 
public too. People tend to browse a little, 
especially since we have been carrying a 
really good stock of paperbacks. Apart 
from sales, too, it’s very rewarding. Our 
stall is on the routes of several buses, 
country buses and coaches, and there is 
always a little knot of people there and 
discussions going on. Thousands are get- 
ting a good flash of nuclear disarmament 
every Saturday. We reflect that publicity 
of this sort would be expensive. 


And it’s an address. People know where 
to go to join us, and some of those who 
man the stall today made their first contact 
with us there. 


Of course we had worries at first. One was 
the buying and accounting - not very com- 
plicated - but we found it had to be the 
tesponsibility of one person. Another 
bother was the rota, It took a week of 
telephoning and writing postcards to get 
people to turn up to man the stall. But 
Geoff Leigh, the enterprising secretary of 
YCND, soon buttoned that up by making 
the full time Saturday manning of the stall 
the YCND's responsibility in return for its 
profits for funds. CND pitches in with 
stand-ins when required and frequent front 
page double-column advertisements in the 
loca] paper, 

So our bookstall is established. We feel 
that nothing will budge it now, it’s part of 
the scene. And if we have had to dig our- 
selves into the snow with shovels, stand 
under umbrellas or in a nearby doorway - 
if we have grumbled and cursed and at 
times felt God-forsaken, it’s been worth 
it. 

A recent picture of the bookstall is shown 
above. 
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500-strong CND march 
planned for Tyneside 


Final arrangements are being made for a 
Tyneside march, which the organisers aim 
to make the “ biggest yet’’ public appear- 
ance of CND in the area, and 500 par- 
ticipants are called for, Every CND mem- 
ber in the region is being asked to make 
this “a must,” and 10,000 copies of a pre- 
march leaflet are being distributed on the 


Against recruiting 
in Birmingham 


About 20 supporters of the West Midlands 
Committee of 100 took part in a demon- 
stration in connection with an army exhi- 
bition at Lewis’s store in Birmingham on 
Saturday, August 31. A number of demon- 
strators were barred from entering the store 
at one door by the commissionaire, who 
claimed to be acting under police orders, 
but admittance was gained elsewhere with- 
out difficulty, 

At the exhibition a banner was unfurled 
reading “Never in history have weapons 
preserved peace” and demonstrators min- 
gled with the crowd distributing anti- 
recruiting leaflets. After a few minutes an 
official of the store politely requested the 
removal of the banner and for the leaflet 
distribution to cease. 

Some demonstrators then displayed the 
banner at one of the entrances to the store 
and continued distributing, while others re- 
mained to talk to the soldiers manning the 
displays. Many of the younger men were 
willing to discuss the issue seriously, but 
the senior NCOs invariably ordered such 
discussions to cease. Soldiers who accepted 
leaflets were, however, allowed to keep 
them. There was little hostility from the 
general public and some obvious interest 
was aroused. 


Successful appeal for two 
Porton demonstrators 


Two members of the Committee of 100 
convicted at Wiltshire Quarter Sessions of 
trespass on War Department land and re- 
fusing to leave when ordered to do so, suc- 
ceeded in their appeals against conviction 
at Devizes on August 27. The case arose 


out of the demonstration at the Porton 
Experimental Establishment, near  Salis- 
ury. 


Terence Murray, 28, of Surrey, claimed he 
was prevented from leaving the area by the 
military. He had been fined £5 with three 
guineas costs and had been bound over for 
12 months to keep the peace. 

Police Constable R. H. Tilling said forty or 
fifty demonstrators were rounded up and 
removed by lorries. Later they were taken 
by furniture van to the Garrison Theatre 
where they were charged.. He Stated that 
he saw no force used to prevent them 
leaving the area, 


Lieutenant Graham  Gregory-Smith, 1st 
Battallion the Black Watch, said that when 
the police warned the demonstrators some 
began to leave. Military reserves then 
came up, rounded them up, and held them. 
When the appeal was allowed the prosecu- 
tion offered no resistance to an appeal 
against conviction on similar charges by 
Charles Stoddard-Towers of London. His 
requests for costs were refused. 

Mr. Murray’s brother, Anthony Murray, 
appealed against sentence on the same 
charges. He said he was unable to appeal 
against conviction because he had pleaded 
guilty, but the circumstances were the same. 
He had been fined £3, ordered to pay five 
guineas costs, and was bound over to keep 
the peace for 12 months in the sum of £50. 
Lord Devlin, presiding, said the fine and 
costs would stand, but the binding order 
was quashed. 


streets of Tynemouth and Whitley Bay, and 
are being sent out to churches, political 
parties, trade unions, and other organisa- 
tions. 

The 10-mile march will leave Northumber- 
land Square, North Shields, at 11 am. 
prompt on Saturday, September 14, and 
will march to Newcastle via Howden Road, 
Wallsend, and into Newcastle along Chil- 
lingham Road, Stephenson Road, Jesmond 
Road, Haymarket, Northumberland St., 
Mosley St., dispersing at the Central 
Station. A one-hour lunch break is sche- 
duled for 1 p.m, at Wallsend. 

Denzil Webb, of the Tynemouth Group, 
one of the organisers, comments: “Some 
people say that the days of marching are 
past. and that we should be far more 
radical, in outlook and action. I agree that 
there is need for radical action; the ‘ Spies 
for Peace’ showed clearly what can be 
done, but failure to demonstrate in the 
more conventional manner will give people 
the impression that CND has ‘folded up,” 
more so in the provinces, in particular 
where the movement needs strengthening. 
We must use every means at our disposal, 
lawful and otherwise, and because march- 
ing is lawful that must not be allowed to 
imply in our minds and others that it is 
useless.” 


Berlin walkers 
need van 


Gutorm Gijessing of the Vancouver-Berlin 
Peace Walk writes: The participants of the 
Vancouver-Berlin Peace Walk were wel- 
comed at the eleventh Triennial Conference 
of the War Resisters’ International in 
Stavanger in July, 1963. ‘ 
Recognising the importance of working 
towards the reduction of tension in and 
around Germany and believing that the 
pressure of the international peace move- 
ment will be decisive, the conference com- 
mended the walk and endorsed its aim. 
Furthermore it acknowledged that every 
section of the peace movement (all peace 
organisations in Europe) have a direct re- 
sponsibility 1o lend support and ensure the 
success of the project which measures up to 
the demands of a serious situation, in 
Europe and the peace of the world. 

We have now decided that it will be bene- 
ficial to the purpose of the project to 
supply the walk with a van for canvassing 
purposes, to carry literature, office material 
and winter equipment. 

We have volunteered to organise the pur- 
chase and equipment of such a van, hoping 
that all important peace organisations in the 
countries concerned will join us in this 
effort. We therefore appreciate your co- 
operation and contribution according to 
your means. 

Please make your cheque or money order 
payable to: Vancouver-Berlin Peace Walk, 
Marian Sinn, c/o Folkereisning Mot Krig, 
Kristian Augusts Gate 19, Oslo 1, Norway. 
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Laborious days at Charbonnieres 


This is the season when the militarists hold 
their summer camps, and pacifists their con- 
ferences. I don’t know how the camps 
make out, but if the study week at Char- 
bonniéres organised by the War Resisters’ 
International is any clue, pacifist confer- 
ences must be about the last of the sweated 
industries. 


The six days of morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions were devoted formally to 
the theme of ‘ Non-violence and Economic 
and Social Change.’’ But somewhere in the 
middle of the week a completely separate 
problem reared its head and, as well as 
dominating many of the private exchanges 
outside the sessions, threatened to invade 
the rest of the conference proper. 


The sixty-odd members came from fifteen 
different countries. Ten came from Ger- 
many - West Germany - and the subject 
was “ German Reunification.” 


The German members appeared to be of 
one mind on the need for reunification, not 
simply as a political imperative, but as a 
basis for pacifist evangelism. “We will 
never gain any mass support for pacifism 
in Germany if we do not relate it to the 
issue of unity,” said one young student. 
“To us unity is as important as banning 
the bomb,” said another, 

But perhaps the widest point of this differ- 
ence of approach was registered in one of 
the discussion groups dealing with the ques- 
tion of the way in which a pacifist society 
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would be organised as opposed to a mili- 
taristic one. ‘“‘ Why are we bothering with 
all this business of decentralisation and so 
on?” said a girl from Augsburg. ‘“ The 
way to abolish war is through education, 
propaganda, books and protests.” 


The stupefied silence that greeted this ob- 
servation was repeated on several occasions 
during the various meetings, for it was a 
reaction engendered by considerable differ- 
ences of approach by individual pacifists, 
regardless of their national background. 


This is not surprising, since the current 
renaissance of the pacifist movement is part 
of an enormous, world-wide intellectual 
ferment in relation to violence and war. In 
many ways the pacifist movement has be- 
come the focus of attention from quarters 
far beyond those from whence it has tradi- 
tionally drawn its support, and there are 
signs that “traditional” pacifists are not as 
alert to the importance of this change as 
they might be. 

Hence when J. Allen Skinner, in his able 
opening address, posed the question as to 
whether pacifism should continue as an ex- 
pression of personal witness, or whether it 
should become an organised social force 
for the achievement of social ends, one 
judged from the ensuing discussion that 
some members had no conception of the 
implications of the alternatives he was 
posing at all. There are still, it appears, 
pacifists who feel that if only we can get 
enough people to place their signature at 
the bottom of a pledge to renounce war, 
war will somehow be renounced. The 
falsity of this view had been so clearly ex- 
pressed by the events of modern history 
that it really is remarkable that it should 
continue to find expression at all. 
However, this viewpoint did find expres- 


sion, as did the opinion of the elderly 
gentleman who thought that the only way 
in which war could be ended was by the 
working class staging a non-violent revolu- 
tion to overthrow capitalism, a_ strictly 
minority view. The main body of the con- 
ference members expressed a welcome 
quality of mental toughness and realism in 
their desire to find answers to the evil of 
war, not simply as a personal failing, but 
as a social disease. 


The deliberations were assisted by a 
number of first-rate papers, of which Gene 
Sharp’s ‘Facing Totalitarianism Without 
War,” and Eyvind Hytten’s “ Non-violence 
and Development Work” must be singled 
out for special mention, Eyvind Hytten’s 
paper is surely obligatory reading for any 
pacifist concerned with problems of the 
poorer countries and it is to be hoped the 
WRI Secretariat will make it available to 
a wider public. 

Space forbids a consideration of the reports 
of the working groups in detail. Often they 
were vague and imprecise in their conclu- 
sions, but they sought to grapple with some 
of the real problems of the peace move- 
ment and frequently expressed well-con- 
sidered solutions. One group, for example, 
was asked to consider why international 
pacifism has failed and to make construc- 
tive proposals. [ts report concluded by 
saying, “Ideals link people more closely 
than an organisation. We should therefore 
clarify the ideological issues. Peace re- 
search and peace colleges are obviously an 
important factor in making international 
contacts. Those institutions which already 
exist should be made better known, and the 
peace movement should make more use of 
them.” 

The main drawback of the conference was 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Under the law 


I think all the current fuss about the im- 
perfections in our legal system will only be 
of lasting value if it leads people to be 
more aware of their own rights under the 
law. Of course, this may be only of so 
much help: in the case of the young 
couple imprisoned for getting married in 
defiance of a court order forbidding them 
to do so, the right, technically if not 
morally, is on the side of the law; and 
although the law looks ridiculous, this does 
not help get them out of prison. Likewise, 
Donald Rooum was only able to take 
advantage of his right to have his suit 
analysed by an independent expert because 
he had £150 to spend. 


Nevertheless, it is very useful to know 
where you stand when you are in the hands 
of the police, whether you’ve actually been 
charged or you're just “helping the police 
in their inquiries.” There is a process of 
alternate blandishment, promise and threat 
which the police have developed as a re- 
fined technique: it might be summed up as 
“ You play ball with us and we'll play ball 
with you; but remember, it’s our ball.” 


Worst ofall, if the police are caught out in 
a clear.denial of a person’s rights there is 
still -very little anyone can. do- about it. 
Merfyn Turner’s letter this week (page 11) 
cites a clear case of a complaint against the 
police being successfully parried at a high 
level, Several other instances have come 
to light this year: how many others are 
still buried ? 


One strong advocate of the independent 
investigation of complaints ‘against the 
police is Justice, the British section of the 
International Commission of Jurists, In his 


introduction to the sixth annual report of 
Justice, its chairman, -the Right Hon. Lord 
Shawcross, Q.C., writes : vals 


“In our view, the majority report of the 
Royal Commission on the Police took 
too complacent.a view about such com- 
plaints, saying that very few were re- 
ceived, .. . If an accused person has a 
record, he cannot complain about his 
treatment or challenge the integrity of 
the police without having his record dis- 
closed to the jury. If he appeals on the 
grounds that the police evidence was un- 
true, he is told that this was a matter 
for the court of trial, and if he petitions 
the Home Office the police are the judges 
of the complaint.” 
The government has undertaken to recon- 
sider the demand for independent investiga- 
tion, and at least one forthcoming investi- 
gation, into the conduct of certain members 
of the Sheffield police, is to be held in 
public, This is quite a victory, and Justice 
deserves a lot of the credit for it, Its aims 
include assisting “the maintenance of the 
highest standards of the administration of 
justice and the preservation of the funda- 
mental liberties of the individual.” 


It depends on membership subscriptions 
and donations and invites them not only 
from lawyers but from the general public. 
Associate membership is open to indivi- 
duats. at £1 per year, from the, Secretary, 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


* * s 


Bayard Rustin had worked so closely with 
the organisers. of the first Aldermaston 
march that for many British pacifists and 
nuclear disarmers. there was a feeling of 
“one of us” organising and leading the 
Washington march tast week. 

Bayard is an enthusiastic and knowledge- 
able collector of, antiques; for five years 
he was a professional folk singer with Josh 
White. He was bom in. Philadelphia, 


that it sought to cover too much ground, 
and that the theoretical preparation was in 
adequate. We ought by now to be beyond 
the stage of having a study conference 
which in one week finds itself discussing 
African education, German political pris- 
oners, test ban treaties, blueprints for an 
“ideal society,” the plight of refugees from 
Portuguese Guinea, and the admission of 
China to the UN, to mention less than half 
the field covered. It is easy to be critical of 
the theoretical preparation of a conference, 
but such matters are not easy to remedy. 


The main lesson of the conference is that 
such events should be held more frequently. 
There is now a rapidly growing community 
of opinion on the problems of peace in the 
world; ultimately these problems will be 
resolved by the qualities of clarity and in- 
tegrity we can bring to the shaping of our 
ideas, and we must at all costs ensure that 
the ideology of non-violent revolution of 
our time that is so rapidly germinating 
should be adequately serviced with confer- 
ences and meetings of this kind. 


Whether Wwe follow the one word “ For- 
give” uttered by Jesus, the deceptive sim- 
plicity of the idea of Adam Smith that 
everyone working for himself is proceeding 
in the best way to help all, or the basically 
simple message of Marx’s class-war doc- 
trine, we are compelled to accept that it is 
ideas that tower above history and govern 
the course of events, The triumph in our 
own century of so many ideas with which 
we do not agree should surely be for 
pacifists a source of inspiration and opti- 
mism that, given the will and the work, 
their own can soon triumph. To that end 
“laborious days” at Charbonniéres and 
elsewhere are more than well spent. 


studied economics, and graduated at Wil- 
berforce College, Ohio. He was President 
of the Free India Committee in the US. 
He is a member of the editorial board of 
Liberation, a member of Peace News, Ltd., 
and on the council of the War Resisters’ 
International. He is a Quaker with an 
attachment to gin and whisky which shocks 
his more puritanical colleagues, Apart 
from being jailed as a conscientious 
objector in World War II he has been 
imprisoned 22 times. 


Just as the Washington march drew on the 
lessons learned from the Aldermaston 
marches, so the first Aldermaston march 
drew on the briefing given to American 
pacifists during the Chicago race riots. 


The War Resisters’ League, of which he-is 
executive secretary, have been wise in their 
decision to free Bayard Rustin to help in 
the freedom struggle. On February 20, 
1956, they sent him down to Montgomery, 
Alabama, where a then unknown minister, 
the Rev, Martin Luther King, was leading 
a bus boycott. . 


Within a few Se ea yeae Rustin ee ee 
back: , 
“ Those of, us - are. convinced that 
(an inter-racial) society depends on a 
non-violent response by the Negro. com- 
munity .! . must use our fesources to 
strengthen the. forces. of non-violent .re- 
sistance in the Montgomery situation. 
This means among other things helping 
to prepare literature, helping to plan 
workshops on non-violence in ty and 
practice.” 
In Montgomery Bayard Rustin was the 
back-room’ boy in the’ successful outcome 
of the year-long bus boycott. Last Wed- 
nesday the press and TV_put their ec 
on him... 
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Marion Giean 


Trinidad and 


A steelworker in 
South Trinidad 


Tobago: 


time to make history 


On August 31, 1962, Trinidad and Tobago 
became independent. Few of its 840,000 
people had ever known what it was to live 
in a non-colonial territory. Their ancestors 
had been brought to the country as Negro 
slaves, as Indian, Chinese or Portuguese in- 
dentured labour, or had come as French 
royalists escaping the revolution in France 
or the troubles in Haiti. Other Europeans 
had joined them, seeking their fortunes in 
a country where fortune was reputedly easy 
to find. No one had any vision of building 
a state, that had happened by chance, and 
four hundred years after the first Spaniards 
came, the inhabitants of the islands still 
found it difficult to think in terms of a 
nation to which they should be loyal. 


On all the people colonialism had left its 
stamp. Education, religion, the entire fabric 
of society was aimed at making them be- 
lieve that’ civilisation began in Rome and 
would have ended in Britain had not the 
United States rescued it. They lived in a 
sort of historical vacuum. In the past was 
slavery and an Africa discredited, or inden- 
tured labour and India under colonial rule, 
indentured labour and China torn apart by 
foreign powers. There was nothing in the 
past to be proud of; they had learned to 
believe in the civilising mission of Europe. 
Fragments of their own cultures lived on, 
but they did so shakily and marginally, and 
then only among the poorer people who 
had perhaps given up trying to be Euro- 
pean. It was in the backyards that calypso 
was kept alive and in peasant communities 
the customs of India. 


In all these West Indian islands the colo- 
nial policy had been to create huge planta- 
tions owned abroad, and in Trinidad and 
Tobago the small land owners had been 
mercilessly broken in favour of sugar and 
cocoa interests in Britain. The bulk of the 
people were important only as a source of 
cheap labour, “The State wants sugar 
from these islands and must have it,” wrote 
Carlyle, “ a regulated West Indies 
with black population in adequate num- 
bers.” As late as 1941 the islands were still 
considered as just so many pawns in the 
European game for the balance of power 
in Europe, and only Roosevelt’s dislike for 
the addition of “two million black head- 
aches” to the American population pre- 
vented Britain from ceding the islands to 
the United States. Roosevelt settled instead 
for American bases, and one of the legacies 
of colonial rule was an American base, 
originally leased for 99 years, that the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago did not 


General Election 


If there is a constituency in which the 
CND groups would like an independent 
unilateralist candidate to stand at the 
general election, would the groups 
write to me? | am willing to stand at 
Box 231. 


my own expense. Peace 


News. 


want and about which they had never been 
consulted. 


In 1956 a new party was voted into power. 
It was a nationalist party, which attempted 
to bring under one umbrella discontented 
intellectuals who were socialist or leaning 
towards socialism, liberals who were ap- 
palled at the nepotism and corruption of 
the regime, and the ordinary people restless 
at last under foreign rule. Its main aim 
was independence for the islands within a 
West Indian federation if there was one, 
outside of the Federation if the Federation 
failed; but even with these limited object- 
ives it only received support from the 
middle classes, the towns, and the pre- 
dominantly Negro districts. It won the 
elections, but a considerable proportion of 
the population had voted for the opposition 
and, in effect, against independence. The 
party had not captured the trust of the 
Indian minority (one third of the popula- 
tion) and the Catholic hierarchy disap- 
proved of its leader, Dr. Eric Williams, 
who was known to have strong views on 
the subject of birth contro} education and 
the interpretation of history, none of which 
coincided with official Church doctrine. 


The job before the country and its govern- 
ment was enormous. A people had to be 
led to independence without bloodshed, 
which always threatened in the form of 
racial riots; the entire thought process 
fostered under colonialism had to be re- 
versed; a system of education suited to the 
needs of the country had to be framed; 
young people going abroad to university 
had to be persuaded that jobs would be 
available for them if they chose to take 
degrees in the sciences and in technical 
fields (in the past these jobs had been kept 
for expatriates), and a new economic struc- 
ture had to be established which would en- 
courage local industry and the growing of 
local foodstuffs to provide jobs and food 
for a rapidly increasing population. 


On every side there were vested interests 
opposed to reforms. There were those who 
thought that minority rights should be safe- 
guarded to the point of partition, and who 
actually advocated partition for two islands 
that had between them barely three quarters 
of a million people. There were those who 
believed that any attempt to teach history 
would arrest the forgiveness for the past, 
and would hasten the social revolution 
which they had feared. It is not surprising 
that the churches opposed any tampering 
of the system of education, weighted as it 
was in favour of the missionary schools, 
or that they viewed with discontent the pro- 
vision of free secondary education which 
threatened collapse to the class system they 
had so carefully endorsed. 


If Dr. Eric Williams and his party had had 
any clear ideological foundation it would 
perhaps have been easier for them to resist 
the pressure groups which supported a 
conservative social policy and laissez faire 
in industry. But whoever the leader and 
whatsoever his philosophy, he would have 
been up against the realities of a world 
market that did not favour newly develop- 
ing countries, a market that was dominated 
by former “mother” countries, which still 
regarded their economic prosperity in terms 


of “buying cheap and selling dear.” In 
Central and South America there is the 
added complication of being within the 
area which the United States has decreed 
must be her special] sphere of influence. 


“Trinidad believes in free enterprise ” says 
a brochure advertising the country. There 
are the gawdy advertisements by the road- 
side and behind them the board and tin 
shacks of a shanty town where crows 
and pigs, dogs and human beings scratch 
out a living on the town’s rubbish dump. 
Two radio stations, both foreign owned, 
blare out advertisement after advertisement. 
Products, some of them produced by well- 
known foreign firms operating in the 
country under “pioneer industry” status, 
are inferior, watered down, substandard - 
and expensive. There is the prostitute 
trade, a curiosity before the US base was 
established, now drawing its workers from 
aJl strata of society. Strike after strike, un- 


employment, young men who have never - 


worked, older men laid off, gang warfare 
in the Laventille hills where the slums 
are. 


There is no social security, there is free 
secondary education but no free books, the 
free medical service for the poor in the 
form of hospitals and clinics is a fraud 
behind which there is bribery for hospital 
beds and operations. One man was beaten 
to death in the prison recently, and it is 
suspected that equality before the law stops 
short of the families of high party officials. 
No one knows what the party which forms 
the government stands for, They vote for 
it because they believe that the opposition 
party, if it ever got into power, would be 
worse. And the government, perhaps 
hoping to weld all sections of the com- 
munity together, seem afraid to make a 
clear stand on any issue. Yet it must be 
obvious that the country cannot afford the 
present wastage in human life and human 
capacity. : 

There is frustration among people of good 
will who see promises on paper that are 
never meant to be put into practice, there 
is middle-class grumbling about taxes and 
the fear they will lose their privileges, and 
there are the poor for whom things are 
moving too slowly, and who are caught 
between the high prices and the few avail- 
able jobs, Qne bas the impression that 
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whether the country moves forwards or 
backwards depends on which wing of the 
party is uppermost, but that most of the 
time reforms are instituted only to be per- 
mitted to die, commissions appointed only 
as a sop to public sentiment, and that inde- 
pendence remains a thing to be fought for. 


“The whole society lived in the colonial 
period on a colonial making himself 
persona grata with a particular big shot 
who could make or break him, and the 
tradition of the colonial service as well 
as private employment in the colonial 
days is one of the rankest forms of dis- 
crimination; there are those today who 
see in nationalism and self-government 
nothing but an opportunity for establish- 
ing their own little clique and having 
around them a mass of clients and pro- 
tegés whom they must push forward at 
the expense of others.” - History of the 
People of Trinidad and Tobago, by Dr. 
Eric Williams. 


For four hundred years the people of these 
islands accepted without much revolt their 
role in the world as articles to be bought 
and sold. It is tempting to believe that one 
can move slowly since they will continue 
to accept this position indefinitely, Other 
governments have made the mistake of 
thinking this of other peoples, and have 
not been allowed to get away with their 
mistakes, 


“Their history was in the past made for 
the people of Trinidad and Tobago .. . 
with independence the people of Trinidad 
and Tobago will make their own history...” 
If the reigning party has no line of its 
own, surely it is time for the people to 
create a policy for it, and to hold it re- 
sponsible for the welfare of its 840,000 sub- 
jects: We have always waited for a govern- 
ment initiative; that was one of the psycho- 
logical damages of colonialism. Independ- 
ence should mean that the government re- 
presents us, and that we write our own 
history. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday September 8 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
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The first of two articles by Theodor Ebert 


The East German people's uprising of June 
16-17, 1953, showed both the power and 
the weakness of a spontaneous, non-violent 
mass rising. Unsuccessful revolutions have 
been in vain only where no lesson was 
learnt for use in future action. For us in 
West Germany that means that we must 
not be content just to remember June 17 
with torchlight processions and unctious 
speeches. 


The Bolsheviks of the Russian revolution 
were a harder race. Lenin and Trotsky 
learnt their lesson from the unsuccessful 
revolution of 1905 and made good use of 
it in the revolution of 1917. 


I will now make the attempt to examine 
the people’s uprising of 1953 and to see 
what lessons can be learnt from it. 

The revolt, which lasted for only two days, 
started with the building workers of the 
socialist exhibition street, the Stalinallee, in 
Berlin. They had been “convinced” by 
functionaries that it would be best if they 
“voluntarily” agreed to an increase in 
work norms. That meant lower wages for 
the same amount of work. 

During the thaw in the political climate 
after the death of Stalin, SED (United 
Socialist Party) and trade union officials 
were, however, somewhat uncertain as to 
the attitude they ought to take. The 
workers sensed this, and were therefore 
unwilling to accept the raising of norms. 

On Saturday, June 13, the VEB Industrial 
Buildings (a firm “owned by the people”) 
held an excursion by steamer in which 
some employees from other building firms 


Above: When Soviet tanks entered 
Berlin on June 17, the demonstrators 
were taken by surprise. One demon- 
strator with an iron bar is seen here 
advancing towards a tank, others are 
throwing stones. Only in Jena, states 
Theodor Ebert, was the right technique 
of resistance developed. There women 
sat down spontaneously in front of 
tanks. 


The 1953 uprising 
in East Germany 


took part, including the workers of Block 
40 of the Stalinallee. 


There was only one topic of conversation 
during the outing: the ingrease of work 
norms and the decrease of wages. Every- 
one agreed that they should not be 
accepted. 


On Monday, June 15, unrest among the 
building workers of the Stalinallee in- 
creased. Block 40 elected two delegates to 
take a resolution to Ulbricht and Grote- 
wohl. The resolution asked for the rein- 
troduction of the previous norms. The 
leaders of the firm’s trade union appealed 
to, the workers to wait for the arrival of 
union representatives. The workers struck 
at 2.30 p.m. and announced: ‘“‘ Unless the 
old norms are reinstated we won't lift a 
finger.” 


News of the strike spread like wildfire to 
the other building sites in the Stalinallee, 
but as in any case the day’s work was 
almost done, no action was taken. 

A strike had certainly not been definitely 
agreed upon during the excursion, but the 
outing forms an important link in the chain 
of events because the workers from differ- 
ent sites felt reassured by the discussions. 
They knew now that others thought as they 
did, and that if they resisted they would 
not be on their own. Thus the first pre- 
requisite was established : massive support. 
But the election of delegates in Block 40 
on June 15 shows that skilful delaying tac- 
tics on the part of the union officials might 
have deterred the workers from attempting 
more widespread action. An important fac- 
tor was still missing: the event which 
would raise excitement to such a pitch that 
personal fear was overcome by the deter- 
mination to act here and now. 

That event occurred on Tuesday, June 16. 
An article in the union newspaper Tribune 
fanned the flames. It contained the deci- 
sion of the ministerial council to enforce 
the increase of work norms by ten per cent 
with all speed. ~ 
When the expected representative of the 
Building and Timber Union arrived at 8.30 


a.m., he found no support among the in- 
dignant workers for his slogan “ More 
work before better Jiving.” After a long 
discussion it was decided to send the two 
delegates, who had been elected on the 
previous day, to Grotewohl and Ulbricht. 


One of the building workers made an im- 
promptu speech: The time had come for 
action. The delegates must not go alone. 
They would all go with them. An eye- 
witness reports on this decisive moment: 
“A colleague came forward. ‘Take 
your choice. If you are with us, step 
over to the right; if not, step over to the 
left. The whole gang moved to the 
right.” 
The uprising began with that move. The 
workers decided to protest openly. Each 
one of them literally had to take a few 
steps, and there was no going back. The 
fact that they had done it as one man gave 
them courage and confidence. They got an 
an old banner and hastily painted on it the 
words “We demand the reduction of 
norms.” The back of the banner still car- 
ried the original text, now crossed out with 
bold white strokes, “On the first of May 
Block 40 voluntarily increased the norms 
by ten per cent.” 
The trouble was that the procession lacked 
a leader. There was no actual strike organ- 
isation. No one quite knew what to do. 
When the march arrived in front of the 
“House of Ministries” the demonstrators 
only knew one thing: they were not going 
to be fobbed off with party slogans. Min- 
ister Selyman was booed and cheered. But 
still the demonstrators had no spokesman. 
A worker reported later: 
“At this point in the demonstration it 
was obvious that no one knew the next 
step and no one had taken on the Jeader- 
ship.” 
After almost ten minutes a building worker 
jumped on a table which had been brought 
out and shouted to the crowd, “ Colleagues, 
I spent five years in a Nazi concentration 
camp. For freedom’s sake I am not afraid 
of another ten under this lot.” Applause, 
acclaimation, Similar short speeches. The 


excitement grew. Individuals more and 
more lost the fear which deters under a 
totalitarian regime, 
A speaker demanded free and secret elec- 
tions. A 25-year-old elevator mechanic 
mounted the improvised platform and said: 
“Colleagues, we will wait for another 
half hour. If Grotewohl and Ulbricht 
haven't appeared by then to receive our 
requests, we shall march through the 
workers’ quarters of Berlin and call on 
all our colleagues to begin a general 
strike tomorrow.” 
Calling for a general strike against a gov- 
ernment which claims to be a workers’ gov- 
ernment is tantamount to calling for a 
revolution, What was the crowd’s re- 
action? It is worth quoting another re- 
porter: 
“ At first everyone was taken aback, per- 
haps because we had not realised how 
quickly everything was happening. The 
next second brought a gale of approval. 
Meanwhile a violent discussion about the 
general strike had begun. The younger 
people in the crowd did not even know 
what was meant by a general strike.” 
The demand for the resignation of the gov- 
ernment and free elections was now mar- 
ried to the method of achieving it: a 
general strike, 
The protest against the increased norms 
had become an uprising, and this was evi- 
dent from the crowd’s chanting “ Down 
with the government,” “ Freedom,” and 
finally a doggerel aimed at Pieck, Grote- 
wohl and Ulbricht: “ Paunch and glasses 
and goatee are not what we want to see.” 
It is impossible under a strictly totalitarian 
regime to confine a public protest to one 
particular abuse; it will always be a protest 
against the entire system. 
A most surprising aspect of the uprising 
was its extremely rapid spread. On the 
morning of June 16, 300 building workers 
of Block 40 of the Stalinallee began to 
march; on the following day already 
350,000 workers were on strike in 272 
places. 
The reason was not, as was later stated by 
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the East German authorities, that the up- 
rising had been planned in West Germany 
and was led by western agents provoca- 
teurs, The report on how the uprising be- 
gan should make it quite clear that much 
had to be improvised and that leadership 
was entirely lacking in the early stages. 


It was not even as though the West had 
immediately grasped the opportunity of 
supporting the movement with every means 
of propaganda. The western allies and the 
West German government were completely 
surprised. The Lord Mayor of West Ber- 
lin, Reutter, happened to be in Vienna at 
the time, a fact which was later interpreted 
by the SED as a particularly cunning 
attempt to deceive, 


At 4.30 p.m. on June 16 the West German 
broadcasting station, RIAS, first reported 
the demonstration for the maintainance of 
the old norms and for free and secret elec- 
tions, but it refused to broadcast the call 
for a general strike. The RIAS broadcasts 
were listened to throughout the entire 
Soviet-occupied zone. 


In addition, every means of communica- 
tion within the zone was pressed into ser- 
vice. Several reports show that on the 
afternoon of June 16 the railway telephone 
lines connecting all stations and the tele- 
printer network of the Department for 
Foreign and Inner-German Trade were 
used by employees to inform their col- 
leagues of events in Berlin. 


Even though the news of the demonstration 
spread to every corner of the zone, this 
does not explain the fact that workmen 
everywhere immediately decided to support 
it and to join in the strike. There is only 
one explanation. A Berlin people’s police- 
man found a formula for it. When workers 
called on him to join their march, he and 
his mates at first stood silent and motion- 
less. Then suddenly he took off his uni- 
form tunic, threw it on the ground, and 
cried: “This is what I have been waiting 
for!” 


A similar sentiment pervades the report of 
a Brandenburg worker, which I shajl quote 
in full because it gives a graphic picture, 
first of how the news of the demonstration 
in Berlin was received by the workers, and 
second of how difficult it was to carry 
through the strike not only without the 
help of the official union, but against its 
wishes. 


“On the evening of June 16 we Icarnt of 
the Berlin demonstration through RIAS. 
My people could hardly believe their ears, 
and we were full of expectation. At work 
we all talked about what we had heard on 
RIAS, Small groups formed everywhere, 
and some workers raised the question as to 
whether we should join the strike, At first 


no one dared say ‘ We want to strike.’ 

“We had worked for about half an hour 
when a colleague whom we did not know 
spread it around that the building workers 
at the steel works were on strike and al- 


ready on their way to the centre of the 
city. We were terribly excited at the idea 
that we might be missing something or be 
too late to join in. On the other hand, we 
felt a bit dubious because the man who 
told us had not been long at the works, 
and we had often had unpleasant experi- 
ences with people who went from one 
group to another whispering and talking. 
Some of them were spies. 


“We discussed what we should do and de- 
cided that one of us should go to the steel 
works to find out what was going on. 
When he came back he confirmed every- 
thing. The streets were crammed with 
workers and everybody was on the move. 
Myself and some of the mates I trusted 
decided to ‘soften up’ the rest. We distri- 
buted ourselves over the shop floor and 
talked to workers whom we knew as 
courageous enough to pass on the strike 
call. We reckoned that in about half an 
hour word would have gone round. 
“Then two of my mates and I simply left 
our machines. This would be noticed im- 
mediately because they are the big machines 
on which much of the work depends. We 
picked up our tools with a great clatter and 
chucked them on the table in the depot. 
The others understood and gradually they 
all dropped their tools. We called on a few 
who were still working to stop. We gath- 
ered in the yard and discussed the situation. 
Some could not believe the news - it was 
too good to be true. Some wanted to dash 
away so as not to miss anything. But we 
wanted to wait till the whole works was 
with us, 


“Tn the meantime. some ‘comrades’ and 


officials and the foreman appeared. They 
asked what was the matter. ‘You know 
that better than we do,’ we replied. ‘Can 


you tell us what is going on at the steel 
works ?’ someone asked, and another 
cried ‘ The steel works is on strike!’ Sud- 
denly the ‘ comrades’ knew what the matter 
was. One of them said, ‘The steel works 
isn’t striking, they are demonstrating. And 
it isn’t the steel workers who are demon- 
strating, but the building workers, and that’s 
for higher wages.’ ‘OK.’ we said, ‘so are 
we demonstrating for higher wages... And 
so the discussion went ding-dong, and the 
officials tried to persuade us to put our 
demands in writing, so that they could be 
passed on by the foreman. Our demands 
were justified and should be considered, 
said the representatives of the works union, 
who always toed the official line. 


‘“We debated for half an hour. In the end 
a colleague suggested that we should vote 
on whether to demonstrate or to go back 
to work. The works union spokesman, who 
still seemed to be dominating the meeting, 
said, ‘Who votes for putting everything 
down in writing and then going back to 
work ?’ No one, not even the ‘ comrades.’ 
raised a hand. Roars of laughter. The 
union man did not know what to say. 
Someone called out ‘The other proposal.” 


So he was forced to take a vote on that 
too. About ninety per cent raised their 
hands. ‘Any against?’ No one stirred. 
A chap standing next to me said, ‘ This is 
going to be the happiest day of my life.’” 


Many thought as that worker did, “ This is 
going to be the happiest day of my life.” 
It is known how the day ended. First the 
workers sang “ Brothers, to the sun and 
freedom,” and that song had a new ring at 
the demonstrations of June 17. They sang 
the German national anthem. Then the 
tanks arrived. There was a sound of “ Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott ” (‘A mighty 
fortress is my God”), and finally more and 
more often “Once I had a comrade.” 


A pamphlet published by the West Ger- 
man Federal Ministry for All-German 
Affairs and entitled Jie 1953 states that 
one of the weaknesses of the uprising lay 
in the fact that the people not only refused 
arms but immediately destroyed them 
where any fell into their hands. It seems 
to me that the exact opposite is true: the 
uprising was able to attain the volume it 
did and to demonstrate so clearly the desire 
of an oppressed people for freedom, be- 
cause the striking workers avoided violence 
and did not set out to provoke the Soviet 
occupying force. 


When the building workers of Block 40 of 
the Stalinallee began their march SED offi- 
cials Jiterally did not know what to do. 
These workers, the heroes of their socialist 
state, did not give them a chance for inter- 
vention. The workers marched to the union 
building in Wall Street. They found it 
locked. A worker commented on this in a 
way which showed clearly that the non- 
violent attitude of the demonstrators pre- 
vented SED interference: 


“There was no one about, but we did 
not attempt to force our way in. Had we 
broken the doors, the government would 
have been only too pleased to have an 
excuse for smashing the demonstration.” 


The People’s Police simply felt unable to 
fire at such demonstrators, and it was 
hardly possible for a so-called workers’ 
government to arrest 3,000 peaceful demon- 
strators, Even the authorities needed some 
pretext for using violence. 

While June 16 was the day of non-violent 
demonstrations, on the following day the 
uprising became increasingly more violent. 
Visual Communist propaganda in the shape 
of posters, newspaper kiosks, and pictures 
of Ulbricht and Pieck were burnt and des- 
troyed. There were scuffles between demon- 
strators and the People’s Police who were 
trying to put up road blocks. It is difficult 
to determine how far agitators of a dubious 
character may have been involved. It is 
said that during some of the demonstra- 
tions the strains of the fascist Horst-Wessel 
song were heard. Some prisons were 
stormed and not only political prisoners 
liberated in the ensuing confusion. A few 
officials and spies were beaten to death by 
the crowd. But these excesses, which did 
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nothing but harm to the cause of the up- 
rising, were few and far between, and on 
the whole the more reasonable elements 
among the workers were able to prevent 
violent action by the demonstrators. Any 
arms which were found were put under 
lock and key or destroyed on the spot. 

In the Buna works a discussion took place 
between a Russian officer and the leaders 
of the strike, who pointed out that they had 
suffered oppression, The past few hours 
had made them feel free and happy for the 
first time. The Soviet officer enquired, 
“Are people happy when they destroy and 
kill 2” to which the workers were able to 
reply - and therein lay their strength - “ We 
have not killed anybody. The constitution 
guarantees the right to strike.” 

The non-violent character of the uprising 
forced many people’s policemen and Rus- 
sian soldiers to admit that the demonstrat- 
ing workers were right, and some of them 
felt bound in conscience to make their own 
personal decisions. Fifty-two members of 
the Communist Party and military per- 
sonnel were shot for refusing to obey 
orders, 1,756 were arrested, and by July 10, 
1955, 630 of them had received prison sent- 
ences totalling 2,000 years, and 131 had 
been surrendered to the Soviets for trial. 
In the Potsdam High Road in Berlin- 
Zehlendorf (American sector) stands a 
monument to the real heroes of June 17 
whose names are unknown, The inscrip- 
tion reads, “To the Russian officers and 
other ranks who died for refusing to fire at 
the freedom fighters of June 17.” 

A Paris newspaper wrote at the time, “ For 
the first time Russian soldiers have seen a 
spontaneous demonstration of striking 
workers, They are not used to this. They 
are going to talk about it.” 

The uprising collapsed as quickly as it had 
begun. People had entertained vain hopes 
that the demonstrations would induce the 
Russians to drop Ulbricht’s government of 
marionettes. The expected help from the 
West failed. Military intervention could 
have sparked off a world war, and in any 
case the West was so unprepared that West 
German workers did not even stage sym- 
bolic strikes to show their solidarity with 
the East Germans. 

Russian tanks saved the SED regime. 
Faced with these monsters the demonstra- 
tors felt powerless. Some Berliners threw 
stones in their fury and despair. 

Jena was the only city where the situation 
spontaneously produced the right technique 
of resistance. Women sat down in front of 
the tanks, and for half an hour a living 
barrier stopped the robots, which after all 
were controlled by human beings. But the 
women were not trained in non-violent 
techniques. They panicked and fled at the 
sound of a machine-gun volley fired into 
the air, and so the Russian soldiers were 
spared the ultimate decision, 

The roar of the tanks dispelled the intoxi- 
cation of hope and soon the fine rapture of 
mass demonstrations for freedom gave way 
to deep resignation. People had been swept 
off their feet. In the light of sober reflec- 
tion they could not help admitting that the 
uprising had been condemned to failure 
from the start. 

In next week’s Peace News Theodor Ebert 
will suggest what lessons can be learned 
from the uprising. His study of the East 
German uprising is based principally on the 
following sources: Der Aufstand, by 
Stefan Brant. (Stuttgart, 1954.) Der 17 
Juni, 1953 by Arnulf Baring. ( Bonn, 1957.) 
Der Aufstand im Juni, by Joachim G. Leit- 
hauser. (Berlin, 1954.) 

In addition the article has been checked by 
three former functionaries of the East Ger- 
man SED (United Socialist Party) and FDJ 
(Free German Youth). 

Theodor Ebert studied history and political 
science, and is at present writing a thesis 
on “The Theory and Practice of Non- 
violent Defence” at the University of 
Erlangen. 


On June 17 the demonstrations were 
more violent. Here a huge crowd is 
seen on the Potsdamer Platz to watch 
the burming of a Communist propa- 
ganda booth. On the left is part of the 
state-owned HO store, which was 
stormed by demonstrators, who first 
threw out all the bills and red tape 
they could find, and then set fire to the 
Duilding. 
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Charlie Smith’s problem 


The Unknown Citizen, by Tony Parker. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


Charlie Smith is a man with a drink pro- 
blem. He drinks when he is out of prison, 
and one suspects he sustains himself in 
prison by thinking about it. Drink is for 
Charlie, as it is for many others, compen- 
sation for failure. It is a temporary escape 
from loneliness, Prison provides a longer 
one. 


It does not surprise us, therefore, that all 
the external help in the world avails him 
little, because he cannot use it. His basic 
need is for a friend with whom he can 
communicate and identify himself. The 
trouble is not what Parker suggests, that 
Charlie cannot communicate. Throughout 
his life, in his early lying and stealing, and 
later in his drinking and his crime, he has 
been calling out his message from the roof- 
tops. It is Charlie’s tragedy that there 
mever has been anyone who understands his 
language. 


In the year of freedom with which the 
book deals eleven jobs were found for 
Charlie. He moved his lodging a dozen 
times. On one occasion he spent forty-five 
pounds on drink in a matter of six days. 
Truly and tragically he could comment, “I 
might just as well have stayed in the nick.” 
The most devastating remark perhaps in 
the whole book, and one that goes to the 
heart of the problem, is Charlie’s simple 
confession, made when a year of freedom 
and an abundance of help might have been 
expected to produce something positive - 
“T am very lonelv.” This is where The 
Unknown Citizen begins. It is also where 
it ends. 


It is surprising that no one who is involved 
in Charlie Smith’s year of freedom seems 
to have accepted that his drink problem is 
serious enough to prevent him from re- 
sponding contructively to all the help he is 


given. [t is inevitable, therefore, that what 
started as an attempt to help Charlie to 
settle happily in society becomes a struggle 
to keep him out of prison, and, one sus- 
pects, an exceedingly expensive one at that. 
Charlie’s judgment is tragically lucid. “I 
might just as well be back in a prison 
cell, . . Out of work, no ties, nothing to 
bother about. . . I’m on my own, I’ve got 
no company nobody knows me, 
nobody wants to know me. Nobody ever 
wants to know me.” 


Nobody seems to have wanted to know 
Charlie since his parents died when he was 
three years old, and orphanages and foster 
parents shunted him from one to the other 
more from a desire to be rid of him than 
to treat his growing maladjustment. Ac- 
cording to his sister, Charlie was always a 
problem in childhood, in the Army, and in 
marriage. “It’s been like this for a life- 
time . . . drinking, and not going to work, 
and always scrounging.” And, of course, 
prison, 

It was prison that brought Charlie and 
Parker together. On the day of his release 
from prison Charlie had committed what 
the Bench called “. a very serious 
offence, tampering with Her Majesty’s 
mail,” but which was more probably less a 
crime than it was the expression of Charlie’s 
guilt and his feeling of hopelessness. He 
was sent back to prison for ten years. A 
certain John Carter read the story in the 
papers, protested against the severity of the 
punishment, arranged Charlie’s appeal, and 
secured his release. Parker recreates 
Charlie’s day of freedom, and succeeds in 
revealing the depth of isolation that makes 
nonsense of liberty. It is a day of wait- 
ing, chiefly for opening time. Once he has 
realised his ambition, as it were, and dis- 
appointed as well as impoverished himself 
in the process, freedom holds no further 
meaning. Only prison remains. 


Parker conveys this feeling so clearly in his 
opening chapter that one is alarmed that 
the problem thereafter seems to be ignored, 
both in the plea made to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal and in the help that is 
given to Charlie in his year of freedom. 
The consequences of such omissions are 
always tragic for the offender. Permissive- 
ness may keep men like Charlie out of 
prison. But it aggravates their basic con- 
dition, and sooner or later sends them to 
the slow death of long imprisonment. 


The truth is that society, having created 
such men, dislikes what it has created, and 
disowns them. If they turn to crime society 
then buries them in its prisons. This is 
made abundantly clear in the second part 
of the book. Parker’s conversations with 
Charlie are more helpful to the reader who 
is seeking a true picture of Charlie than 
were Parker’s conversations with Allerton 
in his first book (The Courage of His Con- 
victions). One wonders all the same why 
so much relative prominence is given to 
the sexual side of Charlie’s marriage, unless 
it is that “sex” has now become a must 
tor criminological and sociological writings 
which have a popular appeal. On the other 
hand, too Hitthe prominence is given to 
Charlie’s army career of twelve years, and 
the reader is left to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Parker’s conversations with others 
who have been drawn into Charlie Smith’s 
orbit have something to add to the picture. 
But none is more compelling and _ tragic 
than Charlie’s last recorded conversation. 
This is the beginning and the end, and if 
the book closed at this point - and the last 
chapter written as a straightforward intro- 
duction - Charlie would have made his 
point. 

What Parker has done in The Unknown 
Citizen is to place the problem of the iso- 
lated inadequate offender before the reader. 
He leaves us in no doubt about Charlie 


Smith’s inability to conform. Rightly he 
criticises society for seeing only one way 
out. But it is a pity that Parker does no 
more than fleetingly suggest an alternative. 
Charlie Smith speaks for others, as well as 
himself, who are released from prison with 
the problems that took them there, and 
who are doomed to return to prison be- 
cause there is no other place for them. 
Such men present a medical as well as a 
social problem. They have a drink pro- 
blem because they cannot face the test that 
settling in society presents, nor the painful 
memory of past failure. The escape to 
drink may only be a symptom of the real 
problems whose roots go much deeper. 
But it is in itself a crippling symptom 
which the social worker cannot ignore if he 
is to begin to help the offender. 


Until society accepts that men like Charlie 
Smith cannot adjust to its way of life, and 
society is prepared to devise small, special- 
ised communities which restrict the offen- 
der’s freedom until he has been helped to 
use it, the Charlie Smiths of our society 
will continue unhappily to seek a friend 
who understands. Within the context of 
the book John Carter might have done it. 
I am certain that no one else could, This 
may well be asking the impossible, in 
which case we are faced with a problem, 
whether it is morally defensible to fight 
for a man’s freedom without first assessing 
the problems and counting the cost. Un- 
less one is prepared to do so, the end of 
the story is likely to be worse than ifs 
beginning, The tragedy may be halted for 
a time. But it is no less certain for that. 
The Unknown Citizen may not cause the 
stir of Parker’s first book, but it is alto- 
gether a worthier study, which makes a 
sober contribution to our understanding of 
men like Charlie Smith. Now his story is 
told, Charlie may return to his obscurity. 
But we shall hear more of Parker, 


Bob Catterall 


DEMOCRACY AND POWER 


The British Political Elite, by W. L. Gutts- 
man, (MacGibbon and Kee, 50s.) 


A recent Peace News editorial, “ Does pro- 
paganda work ?” (August 16), raised the 
question: ‘“ Why, when truth is free, are 
nuclear policies, which are false and im- 
moral, accepted by so many people?” It 
pointed out that truth is not free and that 
nuclear policies are derived from prevailing 
social values deeply embedded in “ basic 
personality traits.” To create a social 
climate in which non-violence prevailed 
would involve ‘“‘ major changes in the way 
society is organised and in people’s atti- 
tudes.” The emphasis of the editorial was 
on people’s attitudes, but Mr. Guttsman’s 
emphasis is on the ways in which social 
organisations distort the attitudes they are 
supposed to express. More precisely, he 
shows the way in which democratic prin- 
ciples are contradicted by the nature of the 
elites which exercise power in contempo- 
rary British society. 


If his analysis is to be of use as a guide to 
action his account of the current elites must 
be related to a pattern of change and to a 
Jarge extent he does in fact provide such a 
framework. He follows Marx in emphasis- 
ing that--‘ men make their own history .. . 
under circumstances directly found, given 
and transmitted from the past.” The 
unique circumstances of Britain are related 
to the persistence of aristocratic rule in a 
country which, thanks largely to its entre- 
preneurised middle class, had reached a 
position of economic and industrial emin- 
ence in Europe. Despite the accession of 
the middle class to power, the period be- 
tween the two great Reform Acts of 1832 
and [867 may be characterised as that of 
“a traditional elite in power.” 


The legacy transmitted to us is an ambigu- 
ous one. If there are no other alternatives, 


the cult of the political amateur is to be 
preferred to that of the professional 
“fixer”? or manipulator, and deference to 
tank is perhaps preferable to deference to 
“ officials.” But it is difficult to find a 
more unfortunate survival into a period of 
democratic aspirations than Bagehot claims: 
“ Nature is like a schoolmaster, she gives 
her finest prizes to her high and most 
instructed classes. (Ihe lower classes) 
are clearly wanting in the nicer part of 
those feelings which taken together we 
call the sense of morality.” 


But it is not only the aristocratic legacy 
that is ambiguous, Of the “new men” 
from the middle class, the non-conformist 
contribution is least questionable. As op- 
posed to the conviction of many aristocrats 
that politics might serve to fill the hours 
not occupied by sporting or social pursuits, 
the nonconformist work ethic was welcome. 
So too was the radical’s preference for 
measures rather than men, though at times 
this led to the position that has sometimes 
tempted the anti-nuclear movement, that all 
political power is suspect. 

More ambiguous is the contribution of the 
intellectuals. Their role was often that of 
stimulators of thought and leaders in action 
in progressive movements. But too often 
they came to play the role of “ adjuster of 
interests ” (though Mr. Guttsman tends per- 
haps to glib psychoanalytic explanations: 
“Tt seems that professional success, and 
the social recognition in which it resulted, 
compensated them for earlier deprivations.”) 
Least acceptable of the “new men” was 
the social climber. Mid-nineteenth century 
merchants and industrialists were not yet 
automatically accepted into “society.” 


Landownership, the Army, and, above all, 
politics were ways of ridding oneself of 
these stigmas. The attitude which regards 
political activities as a means of achieving 


status expresses itself in a variety of forms 
including “flexibility” in all matters of 
political principle coupled with a lack‘ of 
squeamishness in the choice of political 
weapons. 


Despite the entry of these “new men” 
the period 1868-86 was one of compromise 
rather than conflict, as the opposing par- 
ties did not represent different classes but 
tather the political “ins and outs.” But 
with the recession of the Liberal Unionists 
over Home Rule for Ireland, the size and 
importance of the representatives of the 
new strata in the Liberal Party, of noncon- 
formist businessmen from the Midlands and 
the North, and of carpet-bagging lawyers 
from London grew. This trend continued 
and the conflict was made sharper by the 
rise of the Labour Party. Without excep- 
tion the 29 men who were elected in 1906 
under Labour Representation Committee 
auspices were men of working-class back- 
ground. In 1918 92 per cent of them had 
originally followed working-class occupa- 
tions. From 1932 to 1935 the percentage 
varies from 60 to 75. But this was not 
merely a case of the representation of a 
hitherto excluded class; it presented the 
opportunity to evolve a democratic approach 
to political power. As far back as 1887 
Keir Hardie had pointed to one aspect of 
the problem. 
“The working man’s representative (in 
Parliament) thinks more of his own repu- 
tation in the eyes of the House than of 
the interests of his suffering brethren in 
mill and mine.” 
Another aspect, a recurrent theme, was 
whether the leadership was justified in im- 
posing “discipline” on the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, MacDonald’s argument, ad- 
vanced as early as 1909, was that those who 
seek to establish a socialist party with new 
methods hitherto not used in the British 


parliamentary system will fail ‘“ because its 
methods would be contrary to those by 
which society evolves.” Leaders of the 
ILP such as Fred Jowett advocated a 
different theory of leadership. In his 
speech as chairman of the 1910 ILP con- 
ference, Jowett said: “All this jiggery- 
pokery of party government, played like 
a game for ascendancy and power, is not 
for us.” But despite the recurrence of this 
dispute the game of power and ascendancy 
was to be for them. 


With Labour creating peers from the ranks 
of businessmen and professionals, with the 
increase of public school men among 
Labour Cabinet Ministers, the party’s elite 
has moved close in composition to the 
economic, cultural, military and adminis- 
trative elites. 

Whilst admitting that movement between 
elite groups in Britain is similar to the 
Wright Mills account of the American 
“power elite,” Guttsman claims that the 
British political elite is stil] more powerful 
than the other elites. He bases this con- 
clusion on “‘the supremacy of the govern- 
ment in and through Parliament as a law- 
making and law-enforcing body.” This, 
however, is a rather formalistic argument. 
Appeal might be made with equal justifica- 
tion to the “sovereign people.” It is upon 
our “consent” that the elite’s exercise of 
power is based. There have been few signs 
that either the government or the people is 
holding its “‘ ultimate” power in readiness. 
Nevertheless neither this nor the other con- 
clusions as to possible reforms detract from 
the usefulness of his analysis. One impli- 
cation of that analysis is that the creation 
of a social climate in which democracy and 
non-violence prevail will demand the seri- 
ous consideration of alternative forms of 
social organisation as well as major changes 
in people’s attitudes, 


750 in London ‘freedom 


Tanya Davison writes: 


About 750 people assembled at the entrance 
of Ladbroke Grove underground station on 
Saturday, August 31, to march to the 
American Embassy in support of the 
“Freedom Now” march which took place 


Dummy Polaris 
for museum 


The anti-Polaris march from Glasgow to 
London, organised by the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100 with the support of London 
Region CND, is due to arrive in London 
tomorrow, Saturday, September 7. The 
schedule for this last day is as follows: 
Assemble—Hampstead Heath Extension at 
10 am. (Junction of Hamnstead 
Way and Corringham Road.) 
Nearest underground station - 
Golders Green. 


March — Down Finchley Road, Baker 
Street, Oxford Street. 

Lunch — Break for lunch at Marble Arch 
2-3 p.m. 

March — Down Oxford Street, Regent's 


Street, Whitehall, Westminster 
Bridge Road, Kennington Road, 
Lambeth Road to the Imperial 
War Museum, Lambeth. 
The 24-foot-long dummy Polaris which the 
marchers have carried from Glasgow will 
then be presented to the museum for dis- 
play. If the museum will not accept it the 
Polaris will be deposited as near as possible 
to the front entrance, after which the march 
will disperse. The London Committee of 
100 has issued the following statement: 
“We are asking for mass support from all 
CND groups, all Committee of 100 sup- 
porters. and all those who are opposed to 
the basing of Polaris in this country, 
whether British or American (or Russian), 
and to the manufacture of British Polaris 
submarines in British shinyards. The march 
will be an expression of our opposition.” 
As Peace News went to press the Com- 
Mittee were preparing a briefing leaflet for 
the demonstration, 


100 make plans 


A Committee of 100 working group is con- 
sidering a proposal for a series of demon- 
strations this autumn and winter. The pro- 
gramme as planned will be focused against 
NATO, starting with demonstrations in 
London and Paris against French nuclear 
tests. A six-hour immobilisation of the 
USAE headquarters at Ruislip is proposed 
for February 15, and a demonstration to 
block and immobilise Wethersfield for May 
3. This would follow a march to Wethers- 
field, which, it is proposed, should take 
place over Easter weekend. 


Witnesses wanted 


On July 12 Peace News published a report 
of an incident during the demonstrations in 
connection. with the Greek Royal visit in 
which a Greek Cypriot student, Kyriakos 
Protopapas, was injured after three police- 
men dragged him from the railings of the 
Royal United Service Museum in White- 
hall. An investigation is being made into 
this incident, and the superintendent of 
police at Cannon Row police station is 
anxious to hear from Mr. Protopapas and 
from any witnesses. 


Louis Lecoin 


Louis Lecoin, the French pacifist who was 
reported in Peace News on August 30 as 
having started fasting in support of a 
statute which will give legal recognition to 
conscientious objectors, in fact gave up this 
intention after he received written assur- 
ances that the bill would be discussed by 
Parliament at the beginning of the autumn 
session. : 


CND conference 


In last week’s Peace News it was stated that 
the CND. annual conference is tobe -held 


;on October 16 and 17.:, This was incorrect; 


the conference is in fact being. held ,on 
October 19 and 20. . 


PEANUTS CLUB 

Kings Arms, 213, Bishopsgate, Liverpool St. 
This» Saturday, folk: sing ted‘ by the 
Swankie sisters; this Sunday, ' Peanuts 
Modern’ Jazz Quintet!” aah 
730-11. | Licensed bar. Admission 25 6d 


in Washington on the previous Wednesday. 
A very mixed crowd took part which in- 
cluded Britons, Africans, West Indians, 
Indians and one Chinese girl who gave out 
leaflets to people looking on. 


The march made its way through the Not- 
ting Hill and Paddington districts where 
people of all colours crowded to the win- 
dows to watch as it passed. It seemed 
planned to take in these overcrowded, 
poverty-stricken locking houses, but not 
many of those watching joined the 
marchers. A grand reception was given to 
the march, however, by the tenants of the 
now famous St. Stephen’s Gardens, the 
street from which the Cobb family were 
recently evicted, 


This British demonstration, while expressing 
support for the American Negro in his fight 
for equality, also protested against the dis- 
crimination in Britain and the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Act. Thus banners say- 
ing “Equality for Negroes in the USA” 
stood alongside ‘No colour bar on immi- 
gration.” Of course the protest would not 
have been complete without the singing of 
the anthem of the American marchers: 
“We shall overcome some day,” and there 
were some spontaneous songs from a 
Caribbean group. In fact, there was an air 
of tolerance and gaiety which is missing on 
anti-bomb demonstrations - one Caribbean 
citizen shouting “Equal rights for blacks 
and whites,” adding as he passed a Marks 
and Spencers, “Freedom for Marks and 
Sparks, freedom for everyone.” 

The march, with a police van at its head 
and a police lorry at its tail, continued 
along the Edgware Road to Marble Arch 
and then to Upper Brook Street, where it 
was stopped by a double line of policemen 
stretched across the road. The leaders were 
told that only a small delegation would be 
allowed through to the American Embassy, 
several hundred yards away. 


The crowd waited patiently for the delega- 
tion to return, and the woman leader an- 
nounced that they had been received by the 
second secretary. After a final singing of 
the freedom anthem the crowd turned and 
marched back to Park Lane. 

The march, which was undertaken in re- 
sponse to a call by James Baldwin, the 
Negro writer, for demonstrations to take 
place all over the world in support of real 
democracy in the USA, was arranged by 
the Afro-Asian Caribbean Organisation and 
Was supported by the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, the Yellow Star Move- 
ment, and the Committee for Democratic 
Rights in the USA. 


Photo by John Hopkins 
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CND: a big autumn campaign 


During the first fortnight of September the 
TUC and the Liberal Party conferences are 
taking place in Brighton. From September 
28 to October 4 the Labour Party confer- 
ence will be held in Scarborough. Special 
campaigns organised by the South-East 
Region CND in Brighton and by the York- 
shire Region in Scarborough, with national 
help, will put the CND case to visitors to 
these conferences. 


From tomorrow until September 14 there 
will be meetings, exhibitions and leafleting 
in Brighton; a weekend school will be held 
there on Saturday and Sunday, September 
7 and 8. Already there have been many 
activities and many more supporters are 
needed to help, especially with the daily 
paper Focus, which is selling 1,350 copies a 
ay. 
The Scarborough week will involve all 
types of campaigning, many of the groups 


within CND and an entirely new sort of 
demonstration. During the weekend of 
September 28-29 activity will be centred on 
the effects of a nuclear attack on Fyling- 
dales Ballistic Missiles Early Warning 
Station 16 miles from Scarborough, and on 
the town of Scarborough. The aim of the 
demonstration is to emphasise that so long 
as Britain has nuclear weapons, bases and 
nuclear allies, the dangers of nuclear war 
will remain. There will be exhibitions open 
all the week and from September 30 to 
October 4 CND will publish a daily news 
sheet for delegates to the conference. This 
will deal with a number of important 
aspects of CND policy and with the debate 
on defence and foreign policy at the con- 
ference, 


The campaign has two more projects lined 
up for the autumn - the Civil Defence 
Campaign and Fallex 63. These two are 


Dr Abrahams is released 


Dr. Kenneth Abrahams and the three com- 
panions who were abducted with him three 
weeks ago were handed over to the Bechu- 
analand authorities on August 31 by the 
South African police. They immediately 


Bonn aids Diem 


The West German government is’ giving 
South Vietnam £1,300,000 in military aid. 
This ‘sum, which is additional to financial 
and technical assistance already granted, is 
destined . to’. help » the » construction: © of 
“strategic villages” (the compounds into 
which ..the peasants are transferred when 


‘their villages have been burnt) and for 


training South Vietnamese troops in the use 
of German~ ‘arms, " particularly — flame- 
throwers © Agenzia Radicales ~-  - 


set off for Ghanzi, 200 miles away, on their 
way to Francistown where Dr. Abrahams’ 
wife was waiting. The doctor was released 
from prison in*Cape Town ‘and flown to 
Gobabis, the point in South-West Africa to 
which he was originally taken~ by“ his 
abductors. 


His lawyers in Cape Town have instituted 
an action of unlawful arrest’ against the 
Minister of - Justice,» Mr. Vorster. The 
British government is also not willing to 
consider the affair closed with the release 
of Dr. Abrahams and his-companions... The 
British Embassy confirms that it is per- 
sisting with its inquiries. a) 

The affidavits tendered, to the courts by Mr. 
Vorster,, while denying that, the men were 
abducted, failed to explain . how, they fell 
into the hands of the Séuth African police. 


‘The funeral. takes. place -at (2 , pane today, 


closely linked, the object of the first one 
being to collect information necessary for 
the success of Fallex 63, to arouse local in- 
terest in the civil defence issue, and to pub- 
licise the inadequacy of any civil defence 
policy in the event of a nuclear war. Fallex 
63 is an enormous campaign to tell Britain 
the facts about nuclear weapons, nuclear 
war, and the effects of these on this 
country. 


Last autumn the NATO exercise, Fallex 62, 
took place which was the first exercise to 
assume that the next world war will begin 
with a large-scale attack on Europe, The 
assumed war began when a nuclear bomb 
was exploded over.a German air force 
base. The results, which showed that 15 
million people would be killed in the south 
of Britain alone in the first few days, were 
suppressed. The editor of the German 
magazine Der Spiegel was sent to prison 
for publishing the results, but they were 
published in Britain in the Spies for Peace 
leaflet. During Fallex 63 CND will again 
publish the results, this time all. over 
Britain. ; bho 
Complete details ofall these activities may 
be obtained from the national headquarters 
of CND at 2, Carthusian Street, London, 
E.Ct. eh 
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Ex-prisoner dies: 5° 

Probably ‘the only ex-prisoner to possess 
photos of the inside of Dartmoor Prison, 
Henry H. Peacock, a World’ War I con- 
scientious objector, died this week’ at ‘the 
age of 84. Local adviser) for COs “and 
emergency Peace) News: distributor | during 
World War. II, he undertook Peace News 
selling in. his, area for over) twenty. years, 
not giving up, his weekly..cycle round. until 
shortly before his 82nd birthday. .. 


Friday, at Christ Church, Cockfosters, 
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At the time of the publication of Pope 
John’s encyclical letter Peace on Earth last 
April the commentators concentrated their 
attention on its most immediately news- 
worthy features, such as its strong exhorta- 
tion to ban nuclear weapons and its indi- 
cation of a new attitude to the Soviet 
regime. The important passage most 
directly relevant to the question of nuclear 
weapons reads: 


“Justice then, right reason and humanity 
urgently demand that the arms race 
should cease, that the stockpiles which 
exist in various countries should be re- 
duced equally and simultaneously by the 
parties concemed, that nuclear weapons 
should be banned, and that a general 
agreement should eventually be reached 
about progressive disarmament and an 
effective method of control.” 


The passage that has to be interpreted in 
the contemporary context of the encyclical 
as referring to Communism reads : 


“ However, one must never confuse error 
and the person who errs. Meetings and 
agreements in the various sectors of daily 
life between believers and those who do 
not believe or believe insufficiently be- 
cause they adhere to error, can be occa- 
sions for discovering truth and paying 
homage to it, It must be borne in mind, 
furthermore, that neither can false philo- 
sophical teachings regarding the nature, 
origin and destiny of the universe and of 
man, be identified with historical move- 
ments that have economic, social, cul- 
tural or political ends, not even when 
these movements have originated from 
those teachings and have drawn and still 
draw inspiration therefrom. Because the 
teachings, once they are drawn up and 
defined, remain always the same, while 
the movements, working on_ historical 
situations in constant evolution, cannot 
but be influenced by these latter and 
cannot avoid, therefore, being subject to 
changes, even of a profound nature. Be- 
sides, who can deny that those move- 
ments, in so far as they conform to the 
dictates of right reason and are inter- 
preters of the lawful inspirations of the 
human person, contain elements that are 
positive and deserving of approval ?” 


The news value of these papal utterances is 
evident enough. By now, at six months’ 
distance and after the death of Pope John, 
it may be more useful to recognise that this 
news value arose mainly out of a previous 
ignorance of the stand of the Catholic 
Church, and that indeed the most striking 
and most promising feature of Pope John’s 
teachings is their continuity with the tradi- 
tional Catholic doctrines. 


The banning of nuclear weapons, and in- 
deed of war in the world of today, is a 
direct continuation of the traditional theory 
about the “ just war.” It represents a direct 
application of the Church’s criteria to the 
present technical and social situation. The 
“just war” theory is a typical example of 
the way in which the Church tries to deve- 
lop the reign of evangelical perfection in 
the world. At a given stage of personal or 
social development there are numerous 
psychological and social obstacles to the 
recognition and realisation of moral per- 
fection. The presentation of the ideal of 
selfless brotherly love in the form of ab- 
stract commands may, in such a situation, 
operate to the detriment of one’s aim to 
educate people. It is not simply a matter 
of being useless to condemn an action that 
to the subjective conscience of the actor is 
good and noble, like the armed defence of 
women and children; there is in fact no 
subjective moral guilt to condemn. The 
only practical course open to the Church - 
or any educator - is to develop the person’s 
conscience and the right alternative possi- 
bilities of action. This has to take place 
from within, helping the person to see one 


A PERSPECTIVE ON 


POPE JOHN’ 


S 


Edvard 0. Veet ‘PEACE ON EARTH’ 


step after another in the right direction 
within his gradually less limited field of 
vision, 

The theory of the “just war” is such an 
educational instrument, adapted to a cer- 
tain stage of development. It says that you 
can in no case participate in a war of 
aggression. If you feel it your duty to 
defend your nation, then you have in any 
case to keep your defence actions within 
certain limitations, that you should by now 
be mature enough to recognise as morally 
binding. The theory says nothing about 
any objective moral legitimacy of war or of 
killing and makes no compromise with the 
fifth commandment or with the duty to 
love your enemies. It is a recognition of 
the dignity of the subjective conscience of 
the individual as the principle of personal 
morality, even when it is ignorant or de- 
formed. The personal moral condemnation 
by the Church, as by Christ, is reserved for 
the hypocrites, who act against their con- 
science, pretending to represent moral per- 
fection. 


It would not have been surprising if the 
“just war’ theory by now had become 
obsolete, like so many other similar theo- 
ries in other fields of human life. Such a 
change of instruments would not have in- 
dicated any change in the ideals and prin- 
ciples of the Church. The superior quality 
of the theory is, however, revealed by the 
fact that, as applied by Pope John in the 
new existential situation of the nuclear age, 
it conveys a clear evangelical message in a 
form that may be understood by today’s 
statesmen with their still limited horizons. 
The practital toleration of ideologically 
non-acceptable movements, like Commu- 
nism, is another application of the non- 
condemning attitude to people in error, that 
is the basis of the “just war” theory. 
Tolerance has always been applied by the 
Vatican in its diplomatic relations with the 
various regimes, in all cases where it has 
considered that the unevangelical and 
wrong actions of a regime have not been 
exclusively determined by hatred to the 
truth and to humanity. 


Many of those who applaud this attitude 
when applied to Communist regimes con- 
demn it severely when applied to fascist 
types of regime. Pope John reminds us 
all, that our condemnations or approvals 
should not be based upon the labels and 
official ideologies of a regime, but on its 
human and social involvments and assump- 
tions as they deepen and increase in the 
course of time. 


The specific contribution of Pope John’s 
encyclical is possibly connected with its 
sociological insights into the human situa- 
tion. The encyclical is expressly addressed 
to all men of goodwill, and it elaborates 
therefore more on the clues to the natural 
moral principles given by common experi- 
ence than upon argumentation from sacred 
Scripture as is usual in encyclicals exclu- 
sively addressed to the Catholic Bishops. 


The encyclical, which is 20,000 words long, 
is easily available in extenso, and it would 
be out of place to undertake a resumé of 
its insights in this article. Let it suffice to 
say that it builds on the ideas of a God- 
given natural order and a natural dignity of 
all human persons, their consequent inborn 
human rights, their common interests and 
the necessity of a pubic organisation com- 
mensurate with their common problems. 


Tt has been suggested that the encyclical’s 


insistence on loyalty to the right public 
order and the duty to collaborate readily 
for the common good of all puts limita- 
tions on the moral legitimacy of conscien- 
tious objection or of other forms of civil 
disobedience to the commands of legitimate 
authorities, who, possibly due to an unen- 
lightened conscience, prepare for a war or 
another action that according to one’s own 
conscience is unjust. A more attentive read- 
of the relevant passages makes it clear that 


SE 


Pope John’s three brothers in the 
North Italian farmhouse where 
his family has lived for 300 years 


this is not the case. A man-made social 
order, that is not “right,” not in con- 
formity with the moral order willed by 
God, is not to be respected. 
“To safeguard the inviolable rights of 
the human person, and to facilitate the 
fulfilment of his duties, should be the 
essential office of every public authority. 
This means that, if any government does 
not acknowledge the rights of man or 
violates them, it not only fails in its duty, 
but its orders completely lack juridical 
force.” 
These’ words of the Pope, that sound like 
the most staggering carte blanche to all 
revolutionaries, have to be_ interpreted 
within their full context, which cannot be 
given here. They supply, however, not only 
a Papal permission to such civil disobedi- 
ence (provided it fulfils all the Papal con- 
ditions of responsible ethical action) against 
formally legitimate governments, but they 
make it a direct moral obligation to the 
persons, whose conscience is developed to 
this degree of responsibility. 
The passage quoted, incidently, represents 
one of the limitations to the possibility of 
tolerant collaboration with movements sub- 
scribing to perverse ideologies, discussed 
elsewhere in the encyclical. Where the per- 
versity of the ideology is dominantly oper- 
ative, collaboration is impossible. 
The grateful response to Pope John’s clear 
words of guidance has sometimes contained 
an implicit reproach to his predecessors and 
to other Church representatives for having 
failed in their duty. These reproaches are 
largely unjust. Firstly, they ignore the great 
quantity of initiatives and pronouncements 
for peace that has been made by Church 
representatives throughout the ages. Second- 
ly, they ignore the necessity to which all 
teachers are subject of adapting the form 
of the initiatives and the messages to the 
degree of development of their receivers. 
Thirdly, they ignore the limitations placed 
on the teaching activity of the Church by 
the technical and institutional framework, 
within which it takes place, like the exist- 
ence of democracy or of mass media. 
Most people seem unaware of the fact that 


there have been Papal encyclicals dedicated 
to the problems of international peace be- 
fore Pope John. Benedict XV issued an 
encyclical on this subject, Pacem dei munus 
pulcherrimum, in 1920, and the first ency- 
clical of Pius XI, Ubi arcano, of 1922, was 
also centred on peace. Before this period 
the problems of war and peace were com- 
monly considered to be outside the moral 
sphere of the common man as a political 
participant. It was largely a princely pre- 
rogative and most of the pronouncements of 
the Church in this field had to go through 
diplomatic channels as personal exhortations 
to princes and statesmen. Those who lament 
the Jack of Papal encyclicals in earlier times 
also fail to recognise that encyclicals rep- 
resent a form of mass media communica- 
tion before the age of mass media. 

Finally, those who reproach the Church 
with having failed in its duty - at least when 
the reproaches are directed against the 
Church as such and not against the all too 
common human failings of its representa- 
tives, who are also men, with limited sub- 
jective consciences, in spite of the Gospel 
that they preach - fail to take into con- 
sideration the really basic method whereby 
the church has been striving to perfect the 
consciences of people, a method more fun- 
damental than the mere proclamation of 
relevant social teachings. This method is 
the Church's bringing the souls to a per- 
sonal friendship with the Prince of Peace 
in the Gospels and in the liturgy. 

The existence today of a large public, re- 
ceptive to pacifist social teachings is to a 
large extent due to this patient and millen- 
arian activity. A broad moral progress of 
mankind is an extremely slow process. God 
grant that the moral basis by now is broad 
and solid enough to prevent the threatening 
disaster. 


Edvard BD. Vogt is a Norwegian Catholic 
priest, formerly a Professor of Sociology 
at the International University for Social 
Studies in Rome and the General Secretary 
of the Institut International de Sociologie. 
He holds a research Fellowship at the Ber- 
gen University, Norway, and wants to de- 
velop a Peace Research Centre in Bergen. 
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Sex and morality 


Is Peace News in danger of losing its 
bearings ? 


Today (August 30) I read in the interview 
with John Arden two passages which I find 
nauseating. The ‘ operative” words may 
once have been good English, but, like very 
many others, I regard them as quite dis- 
gusting and unesthetic, chiefly because of 
their usage in low life and general asso- 
ciation, and I never expected to find them 
in Peace News, 


The Arden interview struck me as a plea 
for laxer stage and ordinary morality, and 
I am puzzled as to how such contributions 
serve peace, In my archaic way I use my 
own acid test for such material: would I 
put it into the hands of intelligent young- 
sters or adults of shaky mentality or 
morals? In this case the answer is, I 
would not. 

Arden says he would have liked some of 
the girls in his play to have been “ dressed 
in nothing but bells and balloons,” and 
later that he “ would have liked the strip- 
tease club scene to have gone on a good 
deal longer and become a good deal more 
indecent.” If his daughters were old 
enough, would he like them to play these 
parts, or would it have to be other people’s 
daughters? If more and more sexual 
realism on the stage is good for us, where 
do we draw the line in a play about, say, 
Sodom and Gomorrah ? 

Isn’t a free and easy attitude to sexual 
laxity ( apologise for using this old- 
fashioned term) often a short cut to all- 
round decadence ? Doesn't history prove 
it? Are not criticisms of the older stricter 
sexual codes by intellectuals like Arden, the 
Quaker minority who produced the recent 
pamphlet and Alex Comfort in his recent 
‘TV programme perhaps paving the way, 
unwittingly, not for a happier, less hypo- 
Critical, way of life, but for a lot more 
anguish for innocent people, chiefly chil- 
dren? Or am I a “square”? If so per- 
haps someone will explain how this sort of 
approach can be reconciled with the kind 
of decent social order most peace lovers 
dream about. 

Of course, most contributions to Peace 
News are up to old standards, and I always 
tell my friends it is my favourite national 
newspaper, as well as the most powerful 
voice for peace. Where else will I find 
items like today’s rousing news of the pro- 
test by 15,000 US clergymen against the 
treatment of the Buddhists in South Viet- 
nam ? But do please steer clear of 
erotomania. 

R. V. M. Sivier, 

7 Cedar Court, 

London, N.10. 


Police behaviour 


Your editorial, “A disturbing case” 
(August 23), is timely. I spend most of my 
days listening and talking to men in prison 
or out of it, most of whom complain about 
police methods and treatment. It is never 
easy to check the stories, but it is fair to 
assume that some are true. 

Some months ago a friend of mine was 
arrested in the act of housebreaking and 
detained in the police station over the week- 
end. I was in a sense also his landlord. 
Three CID officers called to search his 
room; they had no warrant, and they 
assured me they did not need my permis- 
sion. On the following day I called at the 
Police station to see my friend. The officer 
on duty refused to give his permission for 
a visit, although the instructions of the 
Commissioner of Police for the ‘Metropolis 
are that visits by friends and relatives of 
men in police custody should be facilitated. 
Subsequently I wrote to the Divisional 
Superintendent, who refused to answer by 
letter, but who gratuitously suggested over 
the telephone that I was wasting my time. 
When the Commissioner refused to discuss 
“matters of law” (i.e., whether the police 
were within their rights in searching without 
a warrant or my permission - which they 
had originally sought), I enlisted the help 
of a Member of Parliament. After some 
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two months I received a reply - his reply 
from the Home Office - which was so un- 
satisfactory that I returned it with suitable 
comments. The Home Office made a 
second investigation, and some weeks ago I 
received a final reply. It said that permis- 
sion had been obtained for the search, and 
that the officer who refused to allow me to 
visit my friend had consulted the prisoner, 
who had declined the visit. There the 
matter ends. My offer to meet the police 
concerned at the Home Office and to pro- 
duce witnesses was not accepted. Instead 
the police statements, untrue as they were, 
were Officially upheld. 


I write in the hope that others who may 
have personal experience of police irregu- 
larities will also write to you so that the 
concern you express in your editoria] may 
bring good result, 

Merfyn Turner, 

24 Harberton Road, 

London, N.19. 


Ampton St playground 


We of the CND Constructive Service would 
like to express our disappointment in the 
committee of the Ampton Street playground 
who stated in Peace News (August 30) that 
CND did nothing “other than providing 
voluntary workers over the past year.” It 
appears that in Ampton Street it had been 
news that CND had anything to do with 
the playground. If this is anybody's fault 
it is the Constructive Service’s. Communi- 
cation between the committee, the local 
mothers, and the CND has been so bad 
that many times when we arrived there was 
nothing planned on which we could start. 
Since April, 1962, although our numbers 
have been small and the amount of work 
therefore small, we have been practically 
every Sunday right through last winter’s 
weather. 

We are glad to see the playground develop 
this far, but feel that it is time to move to 
another project, and would be grateful for 
any ideas that people would like to put 
forward. 

Dot Davis and Tony Cole, 

CND Constructive Service, 

S Caledonian Road, 

London, N.1. 


Which way to die? 


It is high time someone exposed once and 
for all a false argument which we hear all 
too often, and which Amitai Etzioni trots 
out once again in his article “ Which way 
to avert disaster ?” (August 23). 

He implies that should Russia invade a dis- 
armed America, “ the values we believe in” 
would utterly perish. Then he goes on to 
say: “Most Americans would rather die 
than live under Communism.” But these 
two statements are completely incompatible, 
since as long as there remain people who 
are willing to die for an ideal, that ideal 
cannot possibly perish. If Mr. Etzioni’s 
statement is true, then American ideals 
could only be wiped out by killing most of 
the American population, to wit, at least 
85 million people. 

Perhaps what Mr. Etzioni really means is 
that most Americans would rather die the 
easy way (i.c., em masse and by the pressing 
of a distant button) than face the agonising 
decision of either submitting to Com- 
munism or dying the hard way, individually 
and by deliberate choice, 

Anne-Marie Fearon, 

100 Effra Parade, 

London, S.W.2. 


CND in Poland 


I think the most important thing that we 
Have learned from Project 67’s visit to 
Poland is that CND’s methods of inter- 
national campaigning are wrong for the 
Eastern Bloc countries, certainly for 
Poland. 

True, we were allowed a Hiroshima Day 
march through one of the main towns in 
Poland when there were many hundreds of 
people about; the march was widely, if 
flippantly, reported, and parts of the 
speeches made at the Majdanek concentra- 
tion camp were broadcast over the local 
Lublin radio, and (I believe) over Warsaw 
radio. However, the fact of a march (and 
publicity) is of negligible importance - 
except perhaps for public opinion in 
Britain. What is important is that Polish 
people should be so impressed by it that 
they take over our ideas and spread them 
further, 

In Poland unilateral nuclear disarmament is 
not a “real” issue. What is “real” to the 
Poles is Nazi Germany 20 years ago, and 
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Vague, anarch- 
istic rumblings about peoples acting against 
governments over nuclear weapons may be 
valid for this country, but they are pretty 


Western Germany today. 


meaningless to the Poles. A Poland that 
threw off its Communist leadership couldn’t 
hope to avoid re-conquest by Russia, and 
even if it did, there would then be - in- 
evitably and disastrously in Polish eyes - a 
move from NATO, and West Germany. 

In other words, an independent Poland is 
an impossibility, and the Poles know this. 
The only way neutrality could be achieved 
would be for Central Europe to become a 
nuclear free zone with guaranteed 
neutrality. So we are back to the Rapacki 
plan, and even Steps Towards Peace, 

I believe that before CND can get any- 
where in a country like Poland it has got 
to look a lot more closely at the German 
problem and actively start advocating a 
solution that is potentially acceptable to the 
Poles. Much as I regret it, that must be a 
“‘ political ”’ solution, 

Bob Overy, 

162 Pennymead, 

Harlow, Essex. 


The Athens convoy 


Varying degrees of dedication to the prin- 
ciple and practice of non-violence have 
always been evident in the Committee of 
100; but on the recent expedition to Athens, 
when problems had to be tackled as they 
arose, principle and expedient came into 
practical conflict. 

When our convoy was refused admittance 
to Austria, I think everyone agreed that the 
protest demonstration we held on the fron- 
tier, lasting seven hours, was the right and 
proper course of action. After that agree- 
ment became impossible. Those of us who 
do not accept non-violence as a sort of 
religion tried to put forward the argument 
that since the Greek demonstrators were 
counting on our support - if possible in 
Athens, but at least at the Greek, not the 
Austrian, frontier - we should attempt to 
get through Austria at other frontier posts 
incognito; but the purists would not even 
allow this proposal to be discussed: to re- 
move our badges, flags and posters would 
be against the principle of non-violence, 
and those who advocated such a deceitful 
course had no right to be on the expedition 
at all. This did not necessarily convince 
us, but it did effectively make us hold our 
tongues. 

So the purists and the not-quite-so-purists 
conferred between themselves, the former 
insisting that we should remain at the Aus- 
trian frontier, continuing the pressure there, 
if necessary until the Athens demonstration 
was over - “The Austrian frontier is the 
Greek frontier;” the latter wanting to take 
alternative routes to Greece, by-passing 
Austria, even if it meant day-and-night 
driving to do it in time. Finally this last 
course was decided upon, except for one 
vanload of demonstrators who would re- 
main (with everyone’s blessing) to continue 
the pressure on the Austrian authorities. 
This solution, however, proved unworkable, 
and eventually most of the convoy decided 
to travel incognito through Austria after 
all. In fairness I must add that some of 
the purists who did so have been con- 
science-stricken about it ever since. 

Now we should try to learn from the mis- 
takes of this expedition. We should face 
the fact squarely that there are different 
interpretations of non-violence, and should 
allow for this. For large-scale projects it 
is essential that either it should be made 
clear at the outset that only purists need 
apply, or else break-away groups should be 
allowed to carry out alternative plans with- 
out hard words or hard feelings. 

Barbara Smoker, 

86 Dalmain Road, 

London, S.E.23. 


Anti-Polaris marchers 


I write regarding the visit to Tyneside in 
late July of the Glasgow-London anti- 
Polaris demonstrators, a minority of whom 
went out of their way to abuse hospitality 
and in general give the impression that they 
were not serious demonstrators, but a glori- 
fied college rag or parade of city layabouts. 
Two demonstrators arrived at their hosts’ 
home in Whitley Bay the worse for drink, 
and one of them boasted to march leader 
George Williamson the following evening 
that he had been reprimanded for his con- 
duct. As deputy organiser for the North- 
umberland coastal area, I received several 
complaints after the demonstrators had de- 
parted concerning the lateness of the hour 
(midnight and shee on average) that they 
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turned up at their hosts’ homes. In Tyne- 
mouth one woman demonstrator is reported 
as having complained that her host was not 
even a unilateralist ! 

A. beach-barbecue had been planned for 
the evening of July 23 in Tynemouth, but 
had to be cancelled owing to heavy rain. 
A Tynemouth CND member went out of 
her way to make her home available to the 
team, provided an excellent spread of food, 
and put a record player at their disposal. 
All we heard was “ What is there to do,” 
and remarks like “Is this all that’s happen- 
ing.” Many of them went out on a pub 
crawl. 

So disgusted was George Williamson that 
he arranged with the (then) regional secre- 
tary (North-East CND), Douglas Kepper, 
to have arrangements for accommodation 
in Newcastle cancelled, and the marchers 
spent the next two evenings in the ILP hall 
in East Newcastle. I understand that some 
ill feeling has been created in Newcastle 
because of this. Several CND people in 
the city went out of their way to provide 
accommodation and food, and a nasty taste 
has been left in several mouths, One young 
man I approached about his attitude 
claimed that the marchers did not want 
private accommodation anyway, and went 
off muttering something about “ together- 
ness.” 

In Wallsend a CND cafe owner was most 
upset at the conduct of some of the 
marchers when they arrived for a meal. 
They misused the juke-box, turned chairs 
over, and generally acted like clowns. 

I must stress again that these people were 
in the minority, but their actions detracted 
very much from the purpose of the march, 
and the conduct related above has not im- 
pressed either the people of Tyneside or, 
for that matter, many CND supporters in 
the area. 

I am no prude, and I deplore snobbery. I 
like to see people enjoying themselves, and 
for my money people can drink like fish so 
long as it does not hinder their work for 
unilateralism, but this is not to condone an 
abuse of hospitality or the attitude that 
“we are doing them a good turn coming 
anyway.” 

Denzil Webb, 

27 Beech Grove, 

Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


Urgently wanted 


For a peace booth at a county fair to be 
held near Cincinnati, September 12-15, we 
want to show coloured slides of recent 
peace demonstrations. If any of your 
readers are willing to Jend us slides of 
Aldermaston marches, anti-Polaris demon- 
strations, etc., I should be glad if they could 
send them to the address below by air mail. 
They will be returned immediately after 
use, and we will be glad to refund the 
mailing costs. 

The booth will be the combined effort of 
two Friends’ meetings, Cincinnati Peace 
Centre, Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
Women’s International League. 

Marion Bromley. 

10208 Sylvan Avenue, 

Cincinnati 41, Ohio. 


Appeal 


I know from long experience that a 
periodical such as Peace News cannot sur- 
vive on income solely from its subscrip- 
tions. It must receive contributions from 
organisations and people who are aware of 
its true importance. Peace News has been 
a great asset to the world peace movement 
in the past. Both as a purveyor of news 
and as a forum for serious analysis and 
discussion it is absolutely indispensable in 
the critical transitional period through 
which we are now passing. Please give it 
your utmost support. 

A. 5. MUSTE 


total since February 1 


£1239 


contributions this week £6 19 O 


we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
Londen N1 
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THE GREAT 


continued from front page 


ton, threatened to withdraw from the pro- 
gramme if it was delivered as prepared. 
Even after the revision Lewis still produced 
the most radical document of the after- 
noon. 


One deleted portion read: “The non- 
violent revolution is saying ‘we will not 
wait for the courts to act, for we have been 
waiting for hundreds of years. We will not 
wait for the President, the Justice Depart- 
ment, nor Congress, but we will take 
matters into our own hands and create a 
source of power outside any national struc- 
ture that could and would assure us of 
victory.’” 

Also questioned by many was the prohibi- 
tion on visits to Congressmen except by the 
ten leaders, the designation of a parade 
route seemingly intended to keep demon- 
strators on the “side streets” far from the 
very authorities they were attempting to 
impress, and the failure to delineate clearly 
to the demonstrators the actual goals of the 
tally. 


Despite these differences, the march seems 
to have infused the civil rights movement 
with a new sense of potential power and 
urgency - a power that may well be neces- 
sary in order to pressure Congress into 
passing faltering civil rights legislation now 
before various committees. It appears 
doubtful that the demonstration has had 
any immediate effect upon Congress. About 
100 congressmen (out of 500) attended the 
tally. There was no White House repre- 
sentative. In talks with Congressional 
leadets before the march and with the 
President afterwards, civil rights leaders 
reported no new encouragement from 
either quarter. 


Even if the civil rights legislation were 
passed in its present form, the demons- 
trators served notice that this would be just 
a step in the direction of a progratnme that 
was far more extensive than any proposals 
submitted by the Kennedy administration. 
Their demands included a comprehensive 
civil rights bill from the present Congress, 
including provision guaranteeing access to 
all. public accommodation, adequate and 
integrated education, protection of the right 
to vote, better housing. and authority for 
the Attorney General to seek injunctive 
relief when constitutional rights are 
violated, 


In addition they sought withholding of 
Federal funds from all programmes in 
which discrimination exists, desegregation 
of all public schools this year, reduction in 
Congressional seats in states where citizens 
are disenfranchised, a stronger Executive 
order prohibiting discrimination in all hous- 
ing programmes supported by Federal 


MARCH 


funds, a massive Federal programme to 
train and place unemployed workers, an 
increase in the minimum wage to $2 an 
hour (present $1.25), extension of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act to include exempted 
jobs, and a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act barring discrimination in all em- 
ployment. 


The multitude of demonstrators began flow- 
ing into the capital the day before the 
march. Approximately 10,000 persons had 
arrived before sunrise on August 28. With- 
in seven hours nearly 240,000 more 
marchers were brought into the city in 
special trains, buses decorated with slogans, 
private cars bearing signs proclaiming 
“freedom now,” and aeroplanes from as 
far away as California. Some arrived by 
foot, including a contingent which left from 
Brooklyn a week before. One man arrived 
on roller skates from Chicago, 698 miles 
away, holding a sign reading “I’m skating 
to Washington for Civil Rights - NAACP, 
1963.” About 70 per cent of the demon- 
strators were Negro. 


By 10 am. 40,000 people were standing 
around the slopes around the Washington 
Monument, starting point of the march. 
About 50,000 more demonstrators arrived 
in the next hour, and so on, 


The normal business of Washington had 
almost come to a halt. Many government 
employees had taken the day off, either to 
join the march or to avoid it. Streets were 
deserted; businesses closed. Many white 
residents remained in their homes in the 
belief that the rally would erupt in mass 
violence. Thousands of police and soldiers 
were posted throughout the city. Riot 
police were ensconced in “secret” loca- 
fions near the Monument. Troops were 
held in readiness outside city limits. The 
President remained within the White House 
all day. 


Thé precautions proved to be ridiculously 
unnecessary. Several hours after Washing- 
ton girded for its first “invasion” since the 
war of 1812, Police Chief Robert Murray 
told reporters: “In my 36 years as a 
member of the Washington police force I 
have never seen a better disciplined, but 
enthusiastic, crowd than I have seen assem- 
bled here today.” 


Delegations arrived from dozens of unions 
and hundreds of church and civic groups as 
well as civil rights organisations. The 
largest union contingent was composed of 
5,000 members of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union chartered 
a 16-car train and an eight-bus caravan. 
Members of the United Electrical Workers 
arrived in a red bus. A contingent of civil 


rights workers from the battlefields of Dan- 


ville, Virginia, appeared singing ‘“ Ain’t 
2 


goin’ let nobody turn me roun’. 
The brief march to the Memorial, scheduled 
to begin at 11.30 a.m,, began ten minutes 
ahead of schedule - without its leaders. 
Perhaps indicative of the spirit pervading 
the rights movement the rank and file 
apparently decided spontaneously to move 
ahead. Special parade marshals managed 
to halt the march after a quarter of the 
group had already begun winding towards 
the Lincoln Memorial. The ten leaders, re- 
presenting the sponsoring organisations, 
caught up with the marchers but never did 
assume the lead. 

The two lines of march to the Memorial 
took the demonstrators up Constitution and 
Independence Avenues, out of sight of the 
business district, White House or Capitol. 
The usual route for public marches and 
spectacles in Washington is between the two 
edifices along Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The march itself, though conducted without 
the usual bands and cheer leaders, was one 
of the gayest ever seen in Washington. 
Throughout the line groups could be heard 
singing or chanting a variety of songs - all 
of which, at one point or another, seemed 
to contain the word “freedom.” Mothers 
holding babies, elderly Negro men and 
women, some limping along with canes, 
smiling girls and boys, college students, the 
middle aged - all jammed the broad streets 
from sidewalk to sidewalk without any 
semblance of marching order. 

Speakers at the Memorial, in addition to 
King, Randolph and Lewis, included Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP; 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers; Whitney Young,, executive 
director of the National Urban League, and 
Floyd McKissick, national chairman of 
CORE, who was substituting for national 
director James Farmer, who is in jail fol- 
lowing an integration demonstration in 
Plaquemine, Los Angeles. Farmer himself 
sent this message from jail: 

“We will not come off the streets until we 
can work at any job befitting our skills any 
place in the land. We will not stop our 
marching feet until our kids have enough 
to eat and their minds can study and range 
wide without being cramped in Jim Crow. 
schools. Until we can live wherever we 
choose, and can eat and play with no 
closed doors blocking our way. We will 
not stop till the dogs stop biting us in the 
South and the rats stop biting us in the 
North. We will not stop till the heavy 
weight of centuries of oppression is re- 
moved from our backs, and like proud men 
everywhere we can all stand tall again.” 


Marchers (above) wear hats distin- 
guished by the initials of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People and the United Auto 
Workers, whose banners are also 
prominent in the picture on the left. 
The picture of the demonstration ou 
the front page was taken from the top 
of the Lincoin Memorial; in the back- 
ground is the Washington Monument. 
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